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AMERICAN CULTURE 
by Herbert Bolton 


= co-operation between nations implies a mutual 
interest in, a mutual desire to understand, and a mutual effort 
to disseminate knowledge of, each other’s civilization. Viewed 
from our side of the question, cultural co-operation with Latin 
America implies, on our part, a desire to understand the civ- 
ilization of our southern neighbors, and a friendly willingness 
to assist interested Latin Americans towards understanding 
ours. 

A nation’s culture comprises the whole body of its civil- 
ization—its way of life, its modes of thought, its religious 
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mold, its social structure, its manner of artistic, spiritual and 
intellectual expression. It embodies the sum total of the 
nation’s heritage from the remote and the less remote past. 
If we as educators regard history as useless baggage, as some 
of us profess, then the subject of culture is no concern of ours; 
for a people’s culture is the sublimation of its history. But I 
am sure that such spokesmen represent only a small minority. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate the reasons for wishing 
to understand another people’s culture. We may study it in 
an effort to find the roots of our own civilization, or we may 
prize it for its contrasts with our own. Best of all, we go to 
it for stimulation, and for breadth of outlook upon the great 
world of which any one of us is so infinitesimal a part, and of 
which any one nation’s civilization is but a minor portion. We 
learn from the world in order to be modest about ourselves. 

Then there is a political consideration which cannot be 
overlooked. International understanding makes for friend- 
ship. And, God knows, just now every nation needs friends. 
Most of our dislikes are based on lack of acquaintance. Some 
one said, “I hate that man, and I don’t want to get acquainted 
with him for fear I shall like him.” What is true of neighbor 
individuals may be equally true of neighbor nations. 

Our interests in Latin American culture are analogous 
to our concern with the culture of other parts of the world. We 
want to know the best that mankind has produced through the 
ages, and to understand ourselves in relation to other peoples. 
We travel in Europe, study the history of the Old World, its 
art, literature and institutions, for the fine things they repre- 
sent, in order to copy or to adapt, or at least to appreciate 
them, and in order that we may become intelligent. 

We go to Greece, as to the fountain-head of our own 
cultural life. We visit the Parthenon and the temples at 
Olympia. In these sublime structures we perceive the pat- 
terns which our own architecture has repeated throughout the 
centuries. 
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We go to Rome, as to the embodiment of power, of em- 
pire and of eternity. There we see not one city, but many 
cities, built one upon another, and we get thereby a longer per- 
spective on the past of mankind. 

To learn from the Mohammedan world, we journey to 
Agra, to see that incomparable monument which Shah Jehan 
raised to his queen—the Taj Mahal, that silver white fabric 
of marble which rests so lightly upon the earth that it seems 
forever about to soar into the sky. 

Paris beckons us. Here we visit the Louvre to view the 
Titians in the Grand Gallery, and to wander in the halls of 
sculpture, where Venus de Milo has her special shrine. We 
visit the tomb of Napoleon—getting from it now, perhaps, 
in the light of recent events, a revised notion of military 
glory. 

In London we visit the British Museum, to view the deli- 
cate scroll-work of the Flemish manuscript-makers, and to 
marvel at the rare book treasures, that are more precious than 
rubies and diamonds or than silver and gold. We wander 
down Fleet Street, sit in the Cheshire Cheese, haunt of John- 
son and Goldsmith; or, some evening in Chelsea, with the 
Thames rippling under Battersea Bridge, we watch the light 
glowing through the blue mist, and hope that, if only in some 
slight degree, we may understand Whistler. 

We study the masters of European literature: Socrates, 
who equipped thought with a new method; Dante, who re- 
created Heaven and Hell; Shakespeare, who laid bare all the 
emotions of the human heart. 

Latin America, as well as Asia and Europe, has much of 
value for us Nordics. Our southern neighbors have a superb 
civilization. With them we have many things in common, 
because of common or analogous origins; but in a thousand 
ways their culture complements our own, and offers the stimu- 
lus and the enrichment that spring from contrast and variety. 
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But we in the United States could not approach appraise- 
ment of Latin American civilization in a right frame of mind 
until we had divested ourselves of many false ideas, placed in 
our thought by the distorted and chauvinistic writing and 
teaching of Western Hemisphere history. For, of course, our 
notions of Latin American culture were colored by those of 
Latin America’s past. 

Till recently we all were taught that Spain and Portugal 
failed as colonizers in the New World; that the Spaniards came 
to America as gold-seekers, whereas the English came to build 
homes; that the Spaniards and Portuguese did not colonize but 
merely explored; that they killed off all the Indians; that 
Columbus discovered America, Ponce de Ledén reached Flori- 
da, St. Augustine was founded in 1565, and that was the 
end of Spain; that most of Spain’s colonies in America were 
conquered by always victorious England and the United States. 

Now, of course, we know better. Now we know that all 
the old homes built by Europeans in America—that is, all the 
sixteenth century homes—are in Latin America, in the Carib- 
bean Islands, in Mexico, Panama, Bogota, Asuncién, Santiago, 
Bahia; and not in Jamestown, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
Charleston. We used to call St. Augustine the oldest city in 
America. But now we know that there are a hundred older 
ones, still in existence. | 

Now we know that Harvard was not the first college 
founded in America, but that there were a dozen older than 
she; that the first astronomical observatory was operated not 
in the English colonies, but in Bogot4, queen city of Colombia. 

Now we know that Spain and Portugal colonized America 
extensively and permanently. Columbus himself brought to 
America two thousand colonists, the Mayflower only a hun- 
dred—prolific of descendants, it is true. By the end of the 
sixteenth century there were 200,000 Spaniards living in 
America, before either England or France had a single settler 
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in the Western Hemisphere. Spain and Portugal colonized 
America so permanently that two-thirds of the entire Western 
Hemisphere are still Spanish and Portuguese in speech, insti- 
tutions, culture, and to a large extent in race stock—all the 
way from the Rio Grande to the Strait of Magellan. 

Now we know that the Spaniards did not kill off all the 
Indians, and that, quite to the contrary, about the only places 
where there are any Indians left are those regions occupied by 
Spain and Portugal. It was the English—my ancestors—who 
so ruthlessly killed off the natives, and the Latin peoples who 
preserved them. This explains why Mexico, Ecuador and 
Peru still have so large an Indian element in their population. 

Now we know that Spain did not lose all her colonies by 
conquest at the hand of the divinely-chosen Nordics. England 
and the United States merely shaved off the northern fringes 
of Spanish America—the region of our southern Borderlands, 
which at best were only defensive and missionary outposts of 
Spain. This area was merely the tail of the Spanish-American 
dog. The real Spanish America lay between the Rio Grande 
and Patagonia. This vast area was lost to Spain not by foreign 
conquest, but by revolution, just as s the Thirteen Colonies 
were lost by England. 

We have been given exaggerated notions of the relative 
importance of early English America, as contrasted with the 
colonies of Portugal and Spain. So it shocked us to learn 
that as late as the opening of the nineteenth century only two 
of the ten largest cities of America were in the United States; 
that until that date Mexico City was the metropolis of the 
entire Western Hemisphere; that Mexico City, Lima, Buenos 
Aires and Bahia all stood ahead of Philadelphia and New 
York in population; that Boston then stood twenty-sixth in 
the list, below Kingston, Jamaica, and below more than a 
score of Latin American cities. 
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The historical background of Latin America, by which its 
culture has been shaped, has many things in common with our 
own. This makes it easier for us to understand and to appre- 
ciate our southern neighbors. 

All the present-day American nations began as colonies 
from the Old World. Europeans settled on the land, trans- 
planted their institutions and adjusted themselves to a New 
World environment. This was true alike of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, Dutch and English America. Governments 
were set up, cities founded, natives and natural resources 
utilized, religious institutions perpetuated, schools and col- 
leges begun. 

The Spanish and Portuguese colonies, as well as those 
of England, participated in the American Revolution—an 
epoch which lasted not seven years, but fifty, from 1776 to 
1826. In that half century Washington freed thirteen of the 
thirty English colonies; Bolivar, San Martin, Hidalgo, 
Morelos and Iturbide liberated the Spanish colonies, and 
Pedro I established the independence of Portuguese America. 
Thus Spanish, Portuguese and English America have the com- 
mon tradition of an American struggle for independence from 
Europe. It is this common history and common ideology 
which has formed the basis for a Western Hemisphere political 
doctrine. It was this which made possible a successful Lima 
Conference. 

This common revolutionary experience is even closer than 
I have intimated. On the one hand, Latin America imbibed 
much of its impulse from our Saxon ancestors. On the other 
hand, we owe to our Latin American forefathers the inde- 
pendence of about a fourth of our own territory. We have 
been taught that the American Revolution was fought and 
won by Washington and his comrades in arms. Now we know 
that Washington liberated only a very small fraction of 
America. Territorially considered, the Greater American Rev- 
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olution was in Latin America. Washington freed from Europe 
the eastern third of the United States, as far west as the 
Mississippi River. The middle third was liberated by Napo- 
leon, when he tossed the great prairies and plains into Jeffer- 
son’s lap by the so-called Louisiana Purchase. Poor Kansas! 
Poor Minnesota, and all those prairie states! No Declara- 
tion of Independence, no George Washington, no Revolution- 
ary heroes, except by adoption! The rest of the United States, 
and all of America from Oregon to Patagonia, was freed 
by our Latin American forefathers—by Pedro I, of Brazil, by 
Bolivar and San Martin of Spanish South America, and by 
Hidalgo, Morelos and Iturbide of Mexico. Independence 
was first celebrated in California, for example, not in 1776, 
but in 1822. California, like all our Southwest, has two Lib- 
erty Bells—one in Philadelphia, which we Westerners revere, 
but possess only through adoption; and one in Mexico City, 
the one which was rung for our freedom by Hidalgo in 1810. 
In a large portion of our country we have two independence 
days, one on the Fourth of July, through our adoption, and 
one on the Sixteenth of September, in our own right. For 
we in all the Southwest owe our independence from Europe 
to our Mexican forefathers. 

By this Greater American Revolution a score of Ameri- 
can nations came into existence. Since separation from Europe 
they all have been traveling at varied paces along the same 
road: all have been striving on the one hand for national 
solidarity, political stability, economic and social well-being, 
and, on the other hand, for a satisfactory adjustment of rela- 
tions with each other and with the rest of the world—that is, 
for a place in the sun. 

All these nations alike, in the nineteenth century, 
achieved their economic development largely through foreign 
immigration and foreign capital. One result of this immigra- 
tion is that English America is no longer English, Spanish 
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America no longer Spanish, and Portuguese America no longer 
Portuguese. All the way from Chile to Canada new race 
stocks have mingled themselves and their cultural traits with 
those of the founders. 


Culture is the epitome of history. And from each of its 
great historical epochs America south of us has a precious cul- 
tural heritage well worthy of our appreciation. 

Latin America has antiquities which can be mentioned 
alongside of the most remarkable of Asia, Africa, or Europe. 
There is Chichén Itza, in Yucatan, holy city of Kukulcan, 
the god of the feathered serpent. There is Teotihuacan, the 
Place of the Gods, the glory of the Toltec age and of Mexi- 
can archeology. More impressive still are pre-Inca Machu 
Picchu; and Cuzco, capital of the Inca Empire, with its Temple 
of the Sun. 

Colonial Latin America everywhere produced exquisite 
cities, which now combine the old culture with the new: Mexi- 
co, long the metropolis of the New World; Bahia, oldest 
city of continuous existence in mainland America, a Portu- 
guese Mecca, with “a church for every day in the year;” An- 
tigua, first capital of Guatemala, one of the finest flowers of 
colonial civilization, embellished by public buildings, plazas 
and a university, and by half a hundred sumptuous churches 
and monasteries. And even the great earthquake of 1773, 
which left the place in ruins, could not wholly destroy the 
beauty of such structures as the Cloisters of La Merced. It 
was here that Dr. and Mrs. Popenoe effected their remark- 
ably sympathetic reconstruction of an old colonial mansion, 
whose story is told by Louis Adamic in The House in Antigua. 

Latin America has produced an impressive literature, 
colonial and modern. In the sixteenth century Ercilla y Zafiiga 
of Chile wrote La Araucana, one of the great epic poems of all 
time; and the Mexican woman, Sister Juana de la Cruz, for 
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her poetry was called the “Tenth Muse.” The Revolutionary 
Era spoke eloquently through Heredia, Cuba’s great bard. 
Argentina’s José Hernandez established in letters for all time 
the place of the gaucho; Mexico’s Gutiérrez de Najera was 
the precursor of the Modernist School, and Nicaragua’s Rubin 
Dario is its unchallenged master. To the list of American 
novelists, Uruguay contributed a celebrated trio. Chile’s Blest 
Gana well merits his title of the American Balzac. In Peru, 
Clorinda Matto wrote the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Indian; 
in Mexico, Azuela, using the novel as his medium, continues 
to depict the revolution of the twentieth century. 

Mexico has always been famous for its painters. Echave 
was called the Mexican Titian, and Ibarra, for his brilliant 
coloring, was dubbed the Western Hemisphere Murillo. To- 
day Mexico City has become the center for what is called the 
only important genuinely American style of painting devel- 
oped since colonial days. Rivera and Orozco, chief exponents 
of this school, conceive art as primarily a vehicle for educa- 
tion. The Rivera fresco in the Palace of Mexico, by the way, 
is a copy of the panel in Radio City destroyed by the Rocke- 
fellers. It is noteworthy that among the high lights of the 
art of the recent World’s Fair at San Francisco were the 
murals of Covarrubias, the young Mexican painter, in Pacific 
House, the theme pavilion of the Exposition. 

Our sister republics have many modern centers for schol- 
arly research and for artistic and literary instruction. There 
are distinguished universities, law schools and medical schools. 
Of medical science and practice Dr. William J. Mayo, of 
Rochester fame, was able to write some fifteen years ago in 
the following eulogistic terms: “After a trip to South Ameri- 
ca, where I visited some of the important surgical clinics of 
Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay . . . I take this op- 
portunity to pay merited homage to these men of science, 
learned in surgery. . . . Their hospitals and operating rooms 
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are the equals of any representative group from any country 
in the world. They have the intuitive clarity of thought and 
facile mastery of technique which we associate, and rightly, 
with the French and Italian schools. . . . Their medical 
schools are splendid institutions with a seven year course, and 
are the equals in equipment and methods of theoretic teach- 
ing of any in the world. . . . The hospital records are the 
best I have ever seen.” Such is the opinion of the celebrated 
American doctor. 

Latin America has great libraries, immensely rich his- 
torical archives of Church and State, and superb museum col- 
lections unique of their kind: Mexico’s National Museum, 
in its field without an equal in the world; Lima’s Archeological 
Museum, comparable to that of Cairo; the Natural History 
Museum of Buenos Aires, rich in both science and history; 
the Mitre Museum of Fine Arts; the Botanical Garden at 
Rio de Janeiro, established in the colonial era by King John VI, 
and said to be equalled only by that of Juitzenzorg in Java. 

Out of this unparalleled colonial background—unparal- 
leled in all the history of colonial expansion anywhere in the 
world in any period of time—has come lusty, vigorous, thriv- 
ing twentieth century Latin America, with fabulous natural 
resources, a population of a hundred million, and great cen- 
ters of industrial life. Santiago, modern and gay, with its 
million people, its handsome new buildings and its cosmo- 
politan atmosphere, testifies to Chile’s remarkable vitality in 
the face of the depression of the last decade. Sao Paulo, chief 
coffee center of the world, with its more than a miilion citizens, 
its huge factories and its tremendous building program, is 
called, as a compliment to its northern sister, “the Chicago of 
Brazil.” Rio de Janeiro, in setting and coloring so beautiful 
that superlatives remain inadequate, is one of the most sophis- 
ticated of all the world’s capitals. Buenos Aires, by virtue of 
its over two million inhabitants the third city of the Western 
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Hemisphere, is a metropolis whose cosmopolitan character is 
indicated by its seventy-two daily papers published in Spanish 
and twenty-three in foreign languages. 

It is needless to say that with such a past and such a 
present, a vital and distinctive twentieth century culture is 
being forged in the lands that lie south of the Rio Grande. 


These are but hit and miss suggestions of the splendid 
tradition underlying the civilization of the Latin American 
republics, neighbors whose assets we have never fully ap- 
preciated. How to share in them is the question. The answer 
to the problem is—get acquainted, by every available means, 
with the charming people, their beautiful languages, their 
amazing land, and their impressive culture. 


THE RED 
by Charles Kdward Eaton 


Almost every evening in the summertime 

We have walked through the hills to the red lands. 
Never do we tire of the steep, rain-guttered 

Banks of red mud. The grass on top is soft 

And always green as after a spring rain. 

If we follow them, these banks spread out 

Into a valley silted with red by flood 

Waters of the brook. Each time we have come 

To the valley of red lands the look of things 

Has not been the same. Sometimes we would come 
In early morning after rain all night. 

Black cows lay in the meadow and young colts 

Came running through the willows to drink 

Red water and stamp their hoofs on the white rocks. 
Sometimes we came at noon when the sun lay 
Shadowless on the burnished, mellowing 

Tobacco leaves. Blue jays pitched through swinging 
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Plum tree branches. We listened to the sound 
Of the golden-timbered wind through the corn. 
Always as a wanderer in a new place 

We have come to the red lands. This is ever 
The way of love that finds old roads not taken 
Long ago. It is strange and beautiful 

To walk in this valley, finding through love 
The undiscovered places. When we came 

Last it was dusk. Silver-green willows bent 
Over the unwavering brook, and night birds 
Sang in the yellow reeds. The red lands were 
Strange and beautiful then, as they shall ever be. 
We remembered this as we walked homeward 
Breathing the clean air scented with ripening corn. 
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TOWARD AMERICAN ART 
by Jerry Bywaters 


I. WE ARE to believe the art critics, the radio, the govern- 
ment, the public and the artists, we are about to have an 
American School of Painting. Consensus of opinion has it that 
in the past ten years our artists have discovered America and 
the public has discovered the American artists. 

This is a very remarkable state of affairs when we re- 
member that, until now, European art has been the only ac- 
ceptable art for America. Throughout our history few Ameri- 
can painters have been credited with that rare sensitivity which 
fosters pure art; and American character has always been 
thought to be of such an odd nature as to preclude any inter- 
est or success in art. But the miraculous fact remains—we are 
about to have an American art. 

In America today there is an unprecedented will to pro- 
duce art and to understand art. According to the recently pub- 
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lished Modern American Painting by Peyton Boswell, Jr.,* 
“art is so important to Americans that it transcends politics. 
Frick, Morgan, Mellon, Huntington plundered Europe’s trea- 
sures for great art now available in museums. America’s store of 
ancient art is large and surprisingly good. In the last ten years 
the great Whitney and Rockefeller fortunes have been thrown 
in the scale for modern art. Add to all this the vastly im- 
portant assistance of the Federal government, which has spent 
more than $19,000,000 during the past five years to encour- 
age the native painter and to bring original art before the 
masses of Americans. At the same time art interest has greatly 
increased among the people, as shown by the growing at- 
tendance at museums and galleries, the fact that upwards of 
35,000 artists, craftsmen and designers are working at their 
professions, and that literally hundreds of art schools are over- 
flowing with students—youngsters who no longer feel the need 
of European instruction. Within the last quarter century, while 
the population has gained slightly less than twenty-five per 
cent, there has been a more than 300 per cent increase in the 
number of art museums, art schools, art societies and profes- 
sional artists.” 

The existence of so much art activity and such agitation 
for the public reception of art is due in great part to the politico- 
economic condition of the times. Nationalism is a popular 
theme at present and it has already been of unusual assistance 
to the reception being given contemporary American art. Yet, 
if we did not find many serious and talented artists producing 
work, no amount of eagle-screaming and flag-waving could 
conjure a promising American art. 

The truth is that the artists found nationalism before 
the politicians. Before America began to seek out nationalism 
as a cure for its growing distrust of European diplomacy and 
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European promises, certain American artists, who were pur- 
suing international art on the Left Bank of the Seine, found 
that nationalism could be a powerful creative force and an 
absence of nationalism could present a fearful dilemma. 

Legend has it that while loafing over brandy at the Café 
Dome waiting for inspiration in the orthodox manner of French 
art students, Grant Wood suddenly realized that all the 
really good ideas he had ever had came to him while he was 
milking a cow—so he immediately went back to Iowa. Thomas 
Benton intellectualized over painting in Paris and New York 
for some time before he admitted to himself that he had been 
mistaking second-hand French ideas for personal realities. He 
found the reality he wanted in his native Missouri and along 
the backroads of the American countryside. Reginald Marsh 
wanted to paint men at work building cities, but he found 
neither pattern nor consolation for such ideas in the isms of 
the school of Paris; so he left the isms in his studio closet 
and went out to paint the sidewalks of New York. Under the 
unpleasant pressure of voguish French abstraction, John Steu- 
art Curry was ready to quit painting; but he painted one last 
memory of his homeland, Baptism in Kansas, a picture which 
made his reputation overnight and rebuilt his confidence in art. 

These artists who suddenly and independently realized 
some fifteen years ago that they must “paint American” were 
symbols of the intangible beginning of an American School 
of Painting. At the same time many other American artists, 
less fortunate in their geographical relation to the news spot- 
light, realized the same idea—they could paint best what 
they knew best. They all agreed that art, before it is created, 
must be national or even regional. After it is produced, art 
may become international or even universal. This was the idea 
for the founding of the present American School of Painting— 
a school with no one address and no one leader, but with many 
addresses and many leaders. 
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The flowering of this American School of Painting has 
come about neither quickly nor easily. From the days of the 
Revolution to the beginning of the present century there have 
been many great individual artists, and at times there appeared 
to be the beginning of some sort of American art. When the 
American painter Benjamin West established residence in 
London in 1765 and became the leading artist and teacher 
in Europe, his studio was the rallying ground for all Ameri- 
cans studying in Europe. Such talented Colonial artists as 
John Singleton Copley, Gilbert Stuart, John Trumbull and 
Thomas Sully left America to learn from West. They all 
became great academic painters, but they tried to be English- 
men and they could not. Even when they came back home their 
talent did not achieve its great promise, because they could 
not outgrow their training in the English tradition. The work 
of later artists of ability—-Whistler, Sargent and Mary Cas- 
satt—experienced the same weakening blight in the environ- 
ment of expatriation. 

Some of the better artists of the early days remained in 
America to become good artists and greater men. Among the 
great painter-scientists were Charles Willson Peale, who es- 
tablished the first American museum of natural history; Rob- 
ert Fulton, who perfected the steamboat; S. F. B. Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph; John James Audubon, naturalist; 
and George Catlin, student of the American Indian. Thomas 
Doughty and Thomas Cole were the first to paint the Ameri- 
can countryside beyond New York, and George Inness founded 
a great tradition of American landscape painting. Winslow 
Homer, Albert P. Ryder, Thomas Eakins and, finally, George 
Bellows were masters of the “American way” in art. 

All these men were important artists, and much of their 
work has been resurrected recently and installed in our mu- 
seums beside European old masters. But during their life- 
time no mass acceptance greeted the efforts of these artists. 
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They summed up American character only too well—its dra- 
matic virility, its love of realism, its strange mixture of factual 
and poetic idealism—at a time when America was in no mood 
to admit the truth of its actual character. New York fancied 
itself as another Rome, Athens, Paris or London, and America 
could not tolerate the thought that it might be different from 
Europe, with an individual character of its own. 

Until about 1910 any art which was American could not 
flourish. Unless painting followed the mode of Europe it 
could not be art; and unless a student took his training on 
the Continent he could never become an artist. It was the firm 
conviction among patrons and students that there were no 
art schools in America. After the early popularity of London, 
Paris became the chosen spot for all art students. There were 
the academies of Julian and Colarossi, the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts; Géréme, Lefebvre, Carolus-Duran, Bouguereau and Bon- 
nat were the great teachers, and their bohemia brought thou- 
sands of young Americans to Paris. 

At this very time, however, Thomas Eakins, a much 
greater figure painter than any of the Frenchmen, was paint- 
ing and teaching in Philadelphia. He was teaching anatomy 
as a surgeon because the Victorian prudery of the day would 
not permit him the right to have students learn figure drawing 
by studying a living nude model. And Eakins was preaching 
that “if America is to produce great artists it should be the 
desire of all young art students to remain in America, to peer 
deeper into the heart of American life.” Like Whitman, Eakins 
wanted to sing what belonged to him and to no one else. 

Because of his unpopular theories and his realistic prac- 
tices Eakins went to his death without being accepted, but 
his teachings were translated through his student, Thomas 
Anschutz, to a new generation of students who became prac- 
ticing artists around 1900. These “Eight” artists, led by Robert 
Henri, John Sloan, George Luks and Arthur B. Davies, 
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taught and painted the idea that the artist must devote his 
talent to the life he knows and loves best. When they began to 
exhibit they were in distinct disfavor and were promptly dubbed 
the “Ashcan School.” But they persevered in their painting of 
the people and habits of America and persevered, too, in teach- 
ing students to look about them for the materials of a sig- 
nificant art. They co-ordinated the work and ideals of Homer, 
Ryder, Eakins and Bellows and anticipated by a decade the 
trend of contemporary art toward the American Scene. 

Again it seemed that American art might evolve into a 
spreading movement under the forceful urging of the Eight, 
but there were unforeseen deterrents. The National Academy 
was unwilling to believe that these artists could produce an 
important art; the classicism of the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893 was still clouding the air; in 1913 the famous Armory 
Show in New York introduced French modernism to American 
artists as a possible escape from the domination of the Academy; 
and finally the World War brought an upset to American life 
which temporarily erased thoughts of art. 

When America eventually made its political and economic 
adjustment after the post-war depression, an unusual amount 
of artistic industry, forgotten during the depression but con- 
stantly at work, was ready for the great push which would 
lead to the beginning of an American School of Art. The 
Eight, so American in spirit, had in actuality never really looked 
west of New York. But their students were many even dur- 
ing the lean years, and these students came from all over 
America. These students learned how to paint without going 
to Europe and they found personal satisfaction in the ideals 
of their teachers. The one necessary thing the students added 
to the development of the movement was a belief that New 
York was not America. It was the students who finally found 
America—to the west of the Catskills. Nationalism in art be- 
came the sum total of regionalism—first the Midwest, then 
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the Southwest, the South, the Rocky Mountain region and 
the Pacific Coast. 

The amazing story of how a few artists turned American 
art west and saw it flourish after 1930 is now too well-known 
to bear repeating. Charles Burchfield and Edward Hopper 
painted “Main Street” with their brushes; Thomas Benton 
of Missouri, John Steuart Curry of Kansas and Grant Wood 
of Iowa became the now famous “Trinity of the Midwest.” 

In American Art Today, official catalogue of the huge 
art exhibition at the 1939 New York World’s Fair, Holger 
Cahill admits “the exhibition indicates that New York is still 
the art center of the nation, but it shows clearly that during 
recent years there has been a marked decentralization, and 
that a number of cities and towns throughout the country have 
risen to challenge the leadership of the eastern metropolis. 
In some respects many of these towns have outstripped New 
York, especially in their more direct response to the inspira- 
tion of the country.” 

Continuing with a discussion of regionalism, Cahill finds 
certain selections and intensifications by regional painters tend- 
ing toward the formation of an attitude, sentiment and even 
technique; and with these, various factors fusing into an emo- 
tional unity which marks the beginning of a school. “One sees 
this sort of thing happening today in the Middle West and 
even more in the Southwest, especially in Texas, where a 
group of artists has gone far beyond local narrative, or the 
sentimental-picturesque in landscape, toward the development 
of a regional point of view.” 

“Wherever there is American life,” says Mr. Boswell in 
Modern American Painting, “there is an artist at work. Out 
in the Midwest, in addition to the three pioneers of Kansas, 
Missouri and Iowa, the nation’s grain farmers are watched by 
Ogden Pleissner, John De Martelly and Joe Jones. The silos 
of Ohio are recorded with imaginative vigor by Clarence Car- 
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ter. In Texas the tragedy of soil erosion is Alexandre Hogue’s 
message, while life in the Ozarks is the special domain of Ev- 
erett Spruce. Depicting the Southwest generally are Jerry By- 
waters and William Lester. Down in Alabama, where steel 
mills have piled mountains of waste upon the landscape, is 
Lamar Dodd. Out in the cattle-country Peter Hurd paints 
the pifion-studded hillsides; behind the sagebrush of the desert 
is Otis Dozier. Along the California Sierras and on the ranches 
roams Millard Sheets; down along the San Francisco docks is 
Maynard Dixon. The atmosphere of California is caught in 
the watercolors of Tom Craig, Phil Paradise, Phil Dike and 
S. MacDonald Wright. Among the New Mexican pueblos 
Ernest Blumenschein, Kenneth Adams, Theodore Van Soelen, 
Victor Higgins and Emil Bisttram paint and live. The land- 
scapes of Golorado hold John E. Thompson, sensitive advo- 
cate of regionalism. Frank Mechau makes rhythmic designs 
of the few remaining wild horses of the West. ... At a 
baseball game you may see Paul Clemens, at the race track 
Lee Townsend, at a football game, Benton Spruance.” Few 
American artists are treating the Negro with more insight than 
Blanche McVeigh of Texas in her series of prints. It does 
now seem that in every small community in America there 
is an artist at work painting. 

Supplementing this pervasive production of art is an equal- 
ly widespread public interest in American art and a growing 
desire to understand it. Since about 1910 there has been a 
gradual lessening of public surprise at seeing paintings created 
from familiar things. Under the impetus of a growing na- 
tional spirit, paintings of the American scene are now in favor. 
A tremendous amount of newsworthy publicity is being directed 
at the American art arena. The publication of elaborately il- 
lustrated art books at popular prices is an increasing practice. 
Many national magazines have made the color-reproduction 
of American paintings a regular feature. There are at least 
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a dozen national professional and educational organizations dis- 
tributing informational material as well as original prints and 
color reproductions of American art. 

Typical of these distributing groups is the Associated 
American Artists. Believing that the New York art galleries 
were too remote from most art followers, this group went 
straight to the people of the country with a mail-order cata- 
logue. In the first two years of operation 120,000 people wrote 
for illustrated catalogues, and 70,000 bought original prints 
by American artists. This year the Associated American Artists 
offer color reproductions with most of the reproductions the 
same size as the original painting. 

Regional groups have also been quick to serve the grow- 
ing interest in art. Among the organizations sending exhibi- 
tions throughout the Southwest are the California Watercolor 
Society and the California Printmakers, the Lone Star Print- 
makers of Texas and a New Southern Group of Louisiana. 
Most of the 160 important museums in the country, including 
those at Kansas City, Denver, Dallas, Houston, Colorado 
Springs, Santa Fe, New Orleans, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, have developed exchange regional exhibitions. Most 
museums have funds recently established for the annual pur- 
chase of paintings by living American artists. 

These interests have been largely in the direction of ed- 
ucation or distribution, and their assistance has been of great 
value in the promotion of art. But perhaps the most vital en- 
couragement to contemporary American art began in 1934 when 
the government of the United States, officially and without 
previous indication, became the world’s greatest patron of the 
arts. This unprecedented interest of the government in art 
revealed itself first as a relief measure for artists during the 
depression and then became a permanent branch of the Treas- 
ury Department, divorced from relief and concerned only 
with selecting the best talent in the nation to execute paint- 
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SIE, aquatint by BLancnrt McVeicn. “Idle Hour Club” by 
the same artist is included in the Fifth International Ex- 
hibition of Etchings and Engravings. 
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ings and sculpture for Federal buildings. In order to per- 
form this duty efficiently and without favoritism, regional 
competitions are held regularly and commissions awarded on 
the basis of designs submitted. The winning competitor’s name 
is not known to jury or public until after the best design is 
officially selected. 

Under this plan the Section of Fine Arts had commis- 
sioned, by March 1, 1939, 539 murals and sculptures for 
public buildings throughout America. Because this plan has 
functioned with unusual success, Congress has made the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts a permanent branch of the government and 
has established the quota of one per cent of the cost of each 
new Federal building as a mandatory amount for mural and 
sculptural decorations. 

The influence of this plan on art is quite evident. Every 
artist of ability has submitted his work to one or more of 
these competitions and many artists of previously unknown 
talent have been discovered. No longer can an artist feel that 
he is without opportunity. In 1930 a committee of experts 
designated by President Hoover to study the conditions of 
the arts in American life found that “for the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture do not exist.” Yet in 1939 the complete trans- 
formation of events was described by New York art critic Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell, who said: “Here in America opportunities 
such as never before could be found welcome the artist on 
every hand. The artist is being lifted out of the relatively 
smal] luxury class. It might even be said that he is being as- 
signed to the people.” At last the artist is beginning to find 
a social assurance which he has not had in the past. 

In its art program the government has made its share 
of wrong guesses, but the majority of commissions have re- 
sulted in work of distinction. There can be no fault-finding 
whatsoever with the spirit and direction behind the work of 
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the Section of Fine Arts. The government’s financial assur- 
ance has helped the progress of art, but of much greater vale 
has been the official attitude taken toward the creation and 
production of art works for Federal buildings. Artists are urged 
to use local history, tradition, folklore, customs, occupations 
and landscape as subject material for their murals and sculp- 
ture. This kind of leadership—so close in spirit to the ideals 
of Eakins, Henri, Sloan, Benton, Curry and Wood—has 
been the government’s greatest contribution to the importance 
of contemporary American art. It has enabled artists to re- 
main close to their material and has stopped “regional cul- 
tural erosion”—the senseless and abnormal draining off of all 
aspiring painters to the unnatural confines of studios near the 
art galleries along New York’s Fifty-Seventh Street. 

From the mass of assembled facts undue patriotism or 
optimism is not necessary to reach the conclusion that the 
making of an important School of American Painting is at 
hand. There are many opportunities for the artist. There is a 
receptive public even if that audience is not unusually dis- 
cerning where the specious qualities of art are concerned. In- 
deed, the environment, the time and the public mood all seem 
entirely in favor of a significant American art. 

But it must be remembered that in addition to these things, 
it takes more than one or a few outstanding artists to make a 
national art. A great art can flourish only when the general 
level of art is high, when the public has a standard of judg- 
ment equal to understanding the artists’ best performance. A 
trend toward a significant national art has just been begun. Its 
continuation to a fulfillment of great promise lies in the pro- 
vince of forces other than those already described. 

If this beginning of an American School of Art is to grow 
into a full flowering, many artists must appear who follow the 
few outstanding pioneers whose greatness has been in their 
vision as much as in unusual talent. Also, after the first 
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novelty involved in the discovery of obvious native material 
has passed, there must be artists who take the individuality of 
their background almost for granted and create art easily and 
naturally—without resort to the appeal of patriotic ideals and 
local prides. It will also take a widespread art education to 
produce enough natural artists and enough qualitative public 
judgment to support a great era of art in America. 

Fortunately it appears that this future for American art 
is in the making, although not often in the news. Throughout 
the country a host of decentralized activities are making un- 
seen investments in the future of American art. There is a 
steady confidence being expressed in many ways in the con- 
tinuation and growth of American art. 

Today, for the first time in our history, preliminary and 
advanced training in art may be had in almost every section of 
the country. Until 1890 the advanced art student, often even 
the beginner, was forced to go to Europe or perhaps New York 
or Chicago in order to secure any sort of extensive formal train- 
ing. Since the work of an artist is measured in the combined 
terms of his talent, training and experience, there can be a 
psychological warping of personal expression when a period 
of training is undertaken in surroundings and under conditions 
entirely unrelated to the artist’s native background. If an im- 
pressionable art student can receive formal training ia his own 
natural environment and under professional teachers who un- 
derstand that environment, it is probable that a more logical 
development can be achieved. The success of this idea can be 
traced in a dozen separate locations outside the provinces of 
the great art schools in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Typical of the regional institutions offering advanced train- 
ing are the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Kansas 
City Art Institute, University of Iowa art department and 
Newcomb College art department, to mention but a few. Pos- 
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sessed of one of the most modern and functional buildings in 
the country, the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center has been 
in operation only three years. Under the direction of Board- 
man Robinson, an outstanding mural painter, figure draughts- 
man and teacher, the Center has produced students who have 
entered the professional field with immediate distinction. A 
similar success has attended the art educational efforts of the 
Kansas City Art Institute, where Thomas Benton, leading 
American mural painter, teaches; Newcomb College in New 
Orleans, with Xavier Gonzales as the major creative influence 
among several important teachers; the Taos School of Art 
directed by Emil Bisttram; Texas State College for Women 
with its art department directed by Mary Marshall and spe- 
cial painting classes taught by Alexandre Hogue; University 
of Oklahoma with Oscar B. Jacobson as director of art; and 
the art departments of many Pacific Coast schools and colleges 
energized by the teaching of such painters as Millard Sheets, 
Phil Paradise, Rico Lebrun, Ray Boynton, Maurice Sterne, 
and many sculptors. 

The number of new or recast college art departments 
offering a versatile art curriculum is increasing rapidly. In Texas 
alone there are some twenty centers where an ambitious art 
training can be obtained. Among the more promising schools 
are the University of Texas with its new but rapidly expand- 
ing art department under the direction of Ward Lockwood, 
well-known mural painter; the art department of the North 
Texas State Teachers College, directed by Cora E. Stafford; 
Southern Methodist University art department, directed by 
Stella L. LaMond; the summer art school at Sul Ross College 
under the direction of Xavier Gonzales; and many of the col- 
leges with smaller enrollments where excellent instruction 
in the arts is offered. 

The stimulation of a more creative and professional at- 
titude in schools and universities has recently been assisted 
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THE COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, the 
eift of Mrs. Fk. M. P. Taylor. Designed by John Gaw 
Meem, the building was completed in 1936. Incorporated 
in the Fine Arts Center are an art museum, theatre, art 
school, concert auditorium, library, laboratories, studios 
and the Taylor Museum for Southwestern Studies. 
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by a new idea in American art—the resident artist. Secured 
either through local promotion or assigned to certain locations 
by national foundations, these resident artists may teach ad- 
vanced classes, or may live and paint on the campus without 
actually holding formal classes. Under such a plan John Steu- 
art Curry is resident artist at the University of Wisconsin, Paul 
Sample is at Dartmouth, Lamar Dodd is at the University of 
Georgia, Grant Wood is at the University of Iowa and Dale 
Nichols is visiting professor of art at the University of Illi- 
nois. The recent selection of Frank Mechau of Colorado as 
head of the art department at Columbia University represents 
an infusion of Western talent and outlook into Eastern schools. 
Many an art school invites outstanding artists to teach special 
classes for short periods on its campus. 

The government itself has entered the field of art educa- 
tion, but in a way which does not conflict with any existing 
practices of private or state institutions. Soon after the Section 
of Fine Arts was made permanent, the government established 
in 1935 the Federal Art Project, designed to carry out the 
work of relieving unemployment among the arts and crafts, 
a project relinquished by the Section of Fine Arts. The Federal 
Art Project has been more than successful in its main duty 
and under the direction of Holger Cahill the project has made 
a permanent place for itself in the art life of America. Beyond 
keeping unemployed artists at work under capable direction 
making paintings, prints and sculpture for distribution to pub- 
lic libraries, museums and other tax-supported agencies, the 
Federal Art Project has performed two additional duties far 
more important—the creation of an Index of American Design 
and the founding of Community Art Centers throughout the 
country. 

The Index of American Design is an extensive and ex- 
haustive compilation of exactly done paintings of all craft ob- 
jects out of American history. This Index is to American design 
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what the Code Napoleon was to French law. The Community 
Art Centers are devoted to the idea of helping the public par- 
ticipate in the arts. These centers do not belong to the gov- 
ernment but to the people they serve. The community itself 
must be enthusiastic enough over the idea to furnish a build- 
ing in the business section and to raise a minimum of $2,500 
before the Project will plan a center and provide a trained 
staff. Once started, the center offers classes and exhibitions, 
both related directly to what everyone in the community knows. 
As these centers multiply and flourish, millions of American 
adults and children are being taught to think differently about 
art and artists, and they are finding a personal relation to the 
development of American art. 

It is a conclusive fact that Americans have never seriously 
produced or been actively interested in art as widely as today. 
With so much being done for art and by artists, the arrival 
of an unusually vital period in American art must be taken 
for granted. As to how great that art is, only the passing of 
time can determine. Some critics are so bold as to say that 
the present development of a School of American Painting 
promises to be the most important in the world of art since 
the days of the Italian Renaissance. In any event, we know 
that we have been present at the beginning of an art era 
which expresses much of our way of life, our own way of 
thinking and our own American spirit. 
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SANDPAINTINGS 
by Isabel Campbell 


Docs OTHER ceremonial art forms, such as the stone 
carvings and sacred buildings of the Mayas, the Aztecs and 
the Incas, which have outlived conquering aliens because of 
their permanent medium, the sacred dry paintings of the 
Navajo Indians are made in loose sand and endure for only a 
few hours before they are ceremonially destroyed. 

Nothing was known of these sandpaintings until Dr. 
Washington Matthews, an army doctor stationed on the Navajo 
Reservation about sixty years ago, began a close study of the 
Yehbechai Ceremony, commonly known as the Night Chant. 
Since that time, other investigators and anthropologists have 
gathered information on other such ceremonies. 

Navajo taboo forbids any permanent record of a sand- 
painting (as the originals were made on the shifting clouds by 
the gods), and even demands the destruction of the painting 
by snnset of the day on which it is made. 

These sandpaintings are made during ceremonies which 
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are given to restore harmony. The ceremonies have two phases, 
one to cure specific disease or to acquire holiness, the other to 
chase away evil. Each type has its own legend, ritual and set 
of sandpaintings. The major ceremonies, performed only dur- 
ing the winter months, are nine days long, and are given only 
for healing or protection. Certain minor ceremonies, which last 
from one to four days, may be given during the summer months 
for crops, marriage, house building and blessing, death, travel, 
etc. 

In the long major ceremonies, the first five days are de- 
voted to preparation of the patient and the ceremonial objects, 
the offerings of sacrifices and prayers to call the attention of 
the gods to the occasion. The last four days are devoted to 
the making of the sandpaintings, the masked dancing, and the 
cure of the patient. 

The paintings are made on the floor of the hogan (a 
hogan, or house, is an octagonal building made of logs with 
a smoke hole in the center of the ceiling, and a door opening 
to the east), which has been erected for the occasion. The 
medicine man in charge of the ceremony directs his helpers in 
the actual construction of the picture; as many men as are 
needed to complete the painting in the prescribed time are put 
to work. Blanket-loads of clean sand are poured down in the 
middle of the hogan and smoothed out flat with a weaving 
batten, a broad, flat stick. Colored stone, obtained from the 
Painted Desert and other parts of the Reservation, is ground 
ceremonially on metates, or mealing-stones, for pigment. The 
red and yellow are ochres. Green is a limestone saturated with 
copper seepage. Charcoal mixed with a little sand to keep it 
in place is used for black, and charcoal mixed with more sand 
produces a beautiful blue-gray. The charcoal is obtained by 
burning the root of a certain tree. Pink is made of ground 
coral, or red ochre mixed with ground gypsum, and brown is 
a mixture of charcoal and red. White is ground gypsum. 
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The colors are kept separately in pieces of curved bark 
beside the painter. He squats on his heels, takes a pinch of 
sand and pours it between thumb and forefinger, beginning 
in the center of the painting and working outward, smoothing 
the sand toward him as he works. He cleans his fingers by 
blowing on them, so that no stray particles of color may fall 
out of place on the clean background. Each detail receives 
meticulous attention, as even an involuntary mistake invali- 
dates the whole ceremony. If the watchful eye of the directing 
medicine man detects any error, clean sand is poured over the 
mistake, and the design righted. No erasure is permitted. 

When the painting is completed, the medicine man steps 
into it from the opening left at the east, followed by the pa- 
tient, who is told to sit on some ritualistically designated figure. 
The medicine man proceeds with his ritual, part of which is the 
pressing of his hands to the sacred painting, then the pressing 
of his hands to the body of the patient. When the ceremony is 
over, the medicine man walks off the painting, followed by 
the patient. The medicine man then destroys the painting in 
the reverse order of its making—from the outside to the center, 
breaking the figures with a bit of crystal or a feather. The sand 
is gathered up into a blanket, taken outside and ceremonially 
dispersed. A different painting is made on each of the last four 
days of a nine-day ceremony. 

Each of the long ceremonies has its own set of paintings. 
The Shooting Chant, with its many variations, is known to have 
over eighty paintings. There are more than twenty of these 
major ceremonies. So each ceremony has more paintings than 
can be used at one time. The medicine man decides which four 
are to be used, according to the nature of the ceremony— 
whether to cure or protect—and the amount paid him, which 
is usually two or three hundred dollars’ worth of horses, sheep, 
goats and other goods. The family of the patient helps pay this 
fee, as all who contribute share in the blessing. 
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The paintings are dramatizations of acts in the lives of 
the Holy Ones. The figures, whether gods and goddesses, per- 
sonifications of natural phenomena, animals, insects, reptiles or 
plants, are highly conventionalized. The faces, except in the 
case of some animals, are always masked, as are the faces of 
the dancers who represent these deities. Square masks are given 
to female deities and round masks to male deities, though this 
rule is subject to variation on occasion. For instance, one of the 
most important deities in the Navajo mythology is Nayenez- 
gani, or Holy Man, one of the Warrior God twins. When his 
qualities as a god or his connection with the sky, which is male, 
are emphasized, he is given a round mask. When his human 
qualities, which are connected with the female earth, are por- 
trayed, he is given a square mask. The bodies of the Holy Ones 
are greatly elongated to obtain power, which may be obtained 
also by repeating a single figure. 

Animals are occasionally drawn in profile, with both eyes 
indicated. Figures are drawn en face, except for the legs. The 
drawing of the calf shows whether the figure is walking sun- 
wise or counter-sunwise. Sometimes both arms are shown on one 
side of the body, one above the other. 

Interesting conventionalization is shown in the treatment 
of objects which appear on the fronts and backs of the figures 
en face. When the Warrior Gods wear their flint armor, the 
spikes down the back are drawn on the right side of the body, 
the spikes down the front on the left side. 

Though the conventionalization is pushed almost to an 
extremity, the original form is never lost sight of. Turkey tail- 
feathers have square ends, while eagle breast-feathers, poet- 
ically called breath-feathers, are daintily pointed. When 
feathers are portrayed tied to a bow with four wrappings, four 
white lines are painted across the bow in the exact place where 
the wrappings should be. 

Roughly, the designs fall into three groups: (1) a central 
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motive (a square or circle), usually a place, a lake or mountain 
or the home of some Holy One, with the four sacred plants, 
corn, bean, squash and tobacco, radiating from the central place 
at 45° angles, dividing the painting into quadrants, with certain 
of the Holy Ones grouped at east, south, north and west; 
(2) figures repeated in fours, or multiples of four; (3) one or 
two isolated elements in the center. 

The main elements are usually in groups of four, the sub- 
ordinate elements in groups of five. Four figures may be shown, 
each holding five medicine plants in one hand. Lightning is 
shown as a zig-zag with four angles and five lengths. The sacred 
plants have three white roots, the corn has five leaves, the 
tobacco and bean five branches, and the squash four angles and 
five lengths. 

The paintings are made flat on the floor, without perspec- 
tive, and while the symbolism is a unification, there is no lack 
of composition, either in spacing of figures or in color relation- 
ship. Contrast, variety and balance, all of fundamental artistic 
importance, are achieved by the ceremonial pairing of colors. 
This ceremonial use of color is common to all the cultures of 
the Southwest and of Mexico and Central America. Among the 
Navajos, white belongs to the east, blue to the south, yellow 
to the west and black to the north. White figures are always 
striped with black, blue ones with yellow, yellow ones with blue 
and black ones with white. This contrast is not only esthetic, 
but is an affirmation of the belief that an object is strengthened 
by its opposite. This color sequence is changed for pictures that 
denote the underworld or the sky, the eastern white and north- 
ern black being reversed, with an occasional introduction of 
pink in place of white. Color is also used to designate sex. With 
every detail, even to the tiniest feather tip or pouch figure, 
prescribed by ritual, it is amazing that the color balance, es- 
pecially the distribution of black and white, is so harmonious 
and satisfactory; for the main purposes of these paintings is 
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religious and not esthetic. As the Navajo ceremony is a search 
for complete harmony, however, perhaps the high degree of 
artistic accomplishment is not so remarkable after all. 

The whole picture is usually surrounded by the circle of 
the protecting Rainbow Goddess, an elongated red and blue 
stripe with the conventional headdress and feet not meeting at 
the eastern opening, where paired guardians are often placed— 
two bats, or a beaver and otter, or a bow and arrow, or two 
dragon flies, or the Sun’s pouch and a bat. Some pictures are 
surrounded by lightning, some by mirage, some by a dawn 
stripe, some by a border of darkness, and some have no border 
at all. 

As the Holy Ones are masked, they are known by their 
accoutrements, the number and kind of feathers on their heads, 
the animals that accompany them, and the objects that are held 
in their hands or are hung from their wrists. 

An interesting and human sidelight is afforded by the 
leeway given the artist in the decoration of the pouches on the 
sashes of the figures. This decoration is not prescribed, and here 
the artist may do as he pleases. 

These highly organized designs are richly colorful, exe- 
cuted as they are in earth pigments. The medium is strictly in 
keeping with the philosophy of putting man in harmony with 
natural forces. 

Interesting analogies may be made between these Navajo 
sandpaintings and the geometric, religious designs made on the 
floors of Tibetan temples in colored rice powder, or in ground 
semiprecious stones; the Hindu and Parsee sandpaintings; 
the simple tracings in colored sands of the Morning Star 
made in connection with the altars in the Sun Dance of the 
Plains Indians; and the colored sands used in some rites of 
the Shoshones in California. 

The Navajos, of Athapascan stock, came to the Southwest 
about six hundred years ago, supposedly with a very barren 
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ceremonialism. Though there is evidence in the Navajo my- 
thology of a slight heritage from their remote northern ances- 
tors, their ceremonies, in their present form, are apparently 
based on acquisitions from the Pueblo Indians. At the advent 
of the Navajos, the Pueblo Indians already had an established 
culture, which they, in turn, had acquired from their ancestors, 
the Cliff-Dwellers. 

The nine-day ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians, which 
are given in the summer for rain, include very simple dry paint- 
ings (which are made in their kivas), traced in colored corn- 
meal, The Navajos, who are thought to have taken over these 
ceremonies, even to the use of cornmeal and pollen which are 
connected with rain and fertility, use the ceremonies for heal- 
ing, which is one of their heritages from the north. The Navajos 
have the characteristic of borrowing; they borrowed their form 
of ceremony from the Pueblos, their art of silversmithing from 
the Spaniards, and their weaving again from the Pueblos. They 
are more than mere borrowers, however; they are adapters and 
creators. They developed the simple traceries in cornmeal of 
the Pueblos to the magnificent designs of the colored sand- 
paintings. They do better silver work than any other tribe. A 
Navajo blanket is the best weaving that can be bought. If, as 
is claimed by some anthropologists, they manufactured their 
myths to explain their borrowed ceremonies, they enriched these 
myths with poetry that cannot be matched for loftiness of ideal- 
ism and perfection of expression. 

Though the ceremonies of the Navajos have been fixed 
for some hundreds of years and their taboo against any 
permanent representation of their sandpaintings has been rigid, 
they are now showing their characteristic adaptability by per- 
mitting collectors who show a serious intent to record these 
designs. 

Mrs. Franc J. Newcomb, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and Dr. Gladys Reichard, assistant professor of anthropology at 
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Columbia University, have published a book on the Shooting 
Chant* which includes thirty-six colored plates of sandpaintings 
connected with this ceremony and its variations. Dr. Reichard 
has recently published another volume? based on the Huckel 
collection of sandpaintings in Kansas City. 

The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, newly opened 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, has over three hundred transcriptions 
of sandpaintings from more than twenty of the ceremonies. A 
modern adaptation of a Navajo hogan, this building, devoted 
entirely to the collection and exhibition of Navajo ceremonial 
objects, was designed by Architect William P. Henderson of 
Santa Fe as an integral part of the exhibit. Its cribbed log roof 
and single skylight furnish a soft, diffused light for the exhibi- 
tion of large murals which hang on the eight walls. Each mural 
is an eight-foot square reproduction in oil of a sandpainting. 

These records and collections have been made just in time, 
for subsistence in a white man’s economy does not permit an 
Indian to spend his life mastering the enormous mass of detail 
necessary to become a medicine man. With another generation, 
these colored sands will have been taken back to the desert for 
the last time, and there will be no more skilled and informed 
fingers to arrange them for holy purposes. 

When the last sandpainting is made, and the last Navajo 
medicine man is dead—for no painted reproduction can show 
the delicate relief of the sprinkled sand—we can only say with 
regret in the words of a Navajo song: 

In Beauty it is finished! 


*SANDPAINTINGS OF THE NAVAJO SHOOTING CHANT, by 
Franc J. Newcomb, with text by Gladys A. Reichard. J. J. Augustin, New 
York. 

tNAVAJO MEDICINE MAN: Sanppaintincs anp LEGENDs oF 
Micvetiro, by Gladys A. Reichard. J. J. Augustin, New York. 


POEMS FROM THE 
by Katharine Kennedy 


THE CHILD AND THE EAGLE 


To Hak-wininak-we, 
The place of High Mountains, 
The child climbed. 


He climbed to the highest peak: 
He could not descend. 


The Eagle circled from the North: 
Four times he circled the Mountain. 
He heard the child’s cry. 


“Climb upon my back, 
We will fly through the sky.” 


They flew to a place called Sumkai: 
They flew to a Spring of water: 
They drank the living water. 
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For a token the Eagle gave the child 
A handful of his feathers. 


The child has returned to the village: 


“Where have you been? 
Where have you been?” 


“T have been with Eagle up in the sky.” 


O the feathers—see! 
O the feathers—see! 
They shine as the Sun! 


THE LITTLE DEER 


Came the little deer 
From Corn Mountain 
To a people who had seen no deer. 


(A people who had no sheep, 
Who lived on corn and wild seeds, 
Hunting the rabbit; in the winter 
Catching the snowbird) 


One must have food beside corn: 
yepnawe. 
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The little deer strayed from Corn Mountain. 
The men came down from the housetops 
With bows and arrows. 


The little deer hid behind the Koyema; 
They ran after him; they caught him. 


The little deer fell down and pretended to die. 
They carried the little deer on their backs to their home, 
They laid him with head to the East. 


The women had never seen a deer: 
They sprinkled corn meal and water on him, 
They cooked sweet cakes for their feast. 


Came Natsiko, God of Young Deer, 
With deer antlers: saiyawe, 

With a necklace of cedar berries, 

With eagle feathers, and collar of spruce: 


“Let no harm befall the little deer, 
He will bring good luck to the people: 
Let no harm befall the little deer.” 


THE MASKED GODDESS 


Four times around her rock praying 
Goes Tcakwena Oka, crying: 

I will go forth to the village 

To bless the mothers. 
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Calling her cry 
She came to the plaee of wide river: 
Ak-wak’api. 


She walked West of the village 
Past the turquoise rabbit sticks, 
Beyond the rabbit hunt. 


In the evening 


She came to the village 
To bless the women in childbirth. 


In the streets of the village 
She stumbled; she fell. 


The women carried her into the kiva. 
They cried: 

Take off her mask, 

Take off her mask. 


They tore off her mask. 


It was the flesh of her face they tore; 
Her skin came off. 


The women tore the flesh of Tcakwena Oka, 
The masked Goddess, She-Who-Blesses-Women. 
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THE CHILD WHO DENIED THE GODS 


The children whispered to one another: 
“But perhaps they are not really Gods who come!” 


They whispered among themselves: 
The elders heard them. 


“Who says this thing?” 
“‘Kai-Yuani says this.” 
“FYaiya—the vengeance of the Gods will befall him!” 


Now the Katcinas come: 
Sayalia, 
White Temtemci, 
Kayemci, 
Crying: 


“Where is he? 
The Child who doubts the Gods?” 


His mother hid him in the fourth house, 
But they sought him; they brought him forth: 


If you seek him now, seek at Hatin’kai oki, 
The place of Whispering Waters, 
Beyond the Morning Star: Moyaclunata. 


Do not seek him at his mother’s house. 


by Jesse Stuart 


‘| 

T’S MY rumatics,” says Ain’t-Measured. “It’s my fjints. 

Can’t sleep. Can’t plow. Can’t do nothin’.” 

P Ain’t-Measured walks up the hollow, back of the smoke- 

| house. There is a path leading up between two rows of Irish 
potatoes, thence through a little wild strawberry patch to a 
fox-hunter’s path by a creek that flows down between the hills. 

< There is one cleared spot where Ain’t-Measured walks when 

4 his rheumatism bothers him. 

“Tt’s just before a rain or a long dry-spell,” says Ain’t- 
Measured, “when my rumatics gets me. I can tell just as well 
when either one is comin’. My jints nearly pain me to death.” 

Ain’t-Measured is a tall man. His head is above the locust 
sprotits by the potato-patch. “Don’t know jist how tall he is. 
Know if you ast ’im he’ll say: ‘Don’t know jist how tall I am. 
Ain’t measured since last night.’ So, all the boys around got 

callin’ ’im Ain’t-Measured.” 
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Ain’t-Measured tries to bend over and pick a wild straw- 
berry. He bends and holds to his cane with one hand. He tries 
to pick a ripe clump of red berries with the other. He is like 
a cow trying to pick grass through a worm-rail fence. “Durn 
my legs,” says Ain’t-Measured. “I’d be better off with two 
wooden legs. Berries look good and a body can’t get down to 
git ’em. Red-worm oil didn’t help me none. Caught a whole 
fire shovel of red-worms crawlin’ on top the ground around 
the hogpen when the fish started bitin’ last April. Baked the 
oil out’n ’em over the kitchen stove. Rubbed it on my jints. 
Didn’t do nary bit 0’ good. Guess Liz was right. Got too much 
legs. Allus been a-shamed of ’em anyway.” 

He walks among the wild strawberries. He cannot bend 
to eat them. Now he hobbles along the fox-hunter’s path. His 
head is above the sumachs by the side of the path. His head 
is small. His beard is long. His nose is long like his legs. It 
looks like a gray game-rooster’s bill. His eyes look like two 
wild grapes. He is taller than a bean-pole and slimmer than 
a twenty-year-old pine in poor ground. He creeps like a mud- 
turtle going to lay her eggs up the path. Now he is at the 
cleared patch. It is a steep-bluff. Ain’t-Measured has it in corn. 
“Have to tend it with a hoe,” says Ain’t-Measured. “Too steep 
to plow. I can stand two rows down the hill and hoe corn in 
the third one on the bluff with a short-handled hoe and don’t 
have to bend my jints.” 

Ain’t-Measured stops by the bank just across from his 
bluff of corn. He leans on his cane and looks at his bluff of 
corn. “Crab-grass and sprouts and then saw-briars jist about 
took it,” he says. 

Ain’t-Measured would like to rest but he cannot sit down. 
He leans against the bank. There are saw-briars around him 
on the bank. There is a rotted log and some sprouts. 

“J jist love to put my hands on th’ good cool dirt. June 
here. Wild strawberries ripe. Corn smothered by the dad- 
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durned weeds. I can’t do nothin’.” He takes his big bird-claw 
fingers and picks into the dirt by the rotted log. He gouges 
down into the earth by the rotted log. He feels the saw-briar 
leaves. He pulls a saw-briar leaf. He puts it to his nose. He 
whiffs the sweet smell like a hound-dog. He throws the leaf 
down at his feet. He gouges the earth again. 

“1d do about anything to be well again,” Ain’t-Measured 
says. “I’d take pert’ nigh any kind o’ remedies. Take any kind 
of medicine, kill or cure.” He rakes the soft loam from under 
the log. He puts his hand back under the log. 

“Whoop!” he says. “Somethin’ slick like a dad-durned 
copperhead. I?ll get ’im with my cane.” He runs his cane under 
the log. He rakes the cane. It is not a copperhead. It is a long 
bottle. Ain’t-Measured picks it up. 

“Full o’ medicine,” he says. He shakes it. It foams. “It 
ain’t yarb medicine,” he says. “Can’t be yarb medicine. It may 
be a vial of pizen.” 

He shakes it and holds it up between him and the June 
sunlight. “W?’y, it’s red as charred-licker,” says Ain’t-Meas- 
ured. “No signs o’ letters on it. Can’t read ’em nohow. I'll 
take the dad-durned stuff and let it be pizen. Let hit be a 
kill or be a cure.” 

He takes the stopper out. He drinks the medicine. He 
throws the bottle down by the log. “Lord, what a taste!” 
he says. “Tasted like mash from the barrel with sour-gnats in 

He starts toward the house. “If hit pizens me,” he says, 
“T want to die in my own house. I feel somethin’ a-comin’ on 
right now. Why did I ever take that dad-durned stuff! I may 
die! I’d be better off with no legs a-tall and be a livin’? man 
with Liz and th’ youngins!” 

“What’s the matter, Ain’t-Measured?” says Lizzie Ap- 
plegate. She runs to meet him. 

“T took a vial of strange medicine I found under a log 
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up yander a while ago,” says Ain’t-Measured, “and I feel 
somethin’ comin’ on.” 

“Oh, my Lord,” says Lizzie Applegate, a short fat woman 
who cannot stand under his arm and let him put his arm around 
her shoulders so she can help him in the house. She grabs him 
around his bean-pole waist and starts pulling at him like an 
ant trying to pull a long red-worm into an ant-hill. 

“What did you do it fer, Honey?” says Lizzie. “Didn’t 
you know it might be pizen?” 

“My legs,” says Ain’t-Measured. “Would ruther be 
pizened to death than die by degrees with these rumatics. Take 
the meat ax and chop off my legs. I’m dyin’! Do what I told 
you!” 

Lizzie Applegate drags him in the house and puts him on 
the bed. “Children, run over and get Doc Burkalter. Old Doc 
Burkalter is a hoss doctor but he might do your Pappie some 
good. He is dyin’. Run, children—you, Big Aaron, and Little 
Susie-Beile!” They run out of the house screaming. They 
take down the road after Doc Burkalter. 

“Run up and tell Sweet Bird Lartmore to come here 
quick, your Pappie is dyin’,” says Lizzie to Redbud. He takes 
out of the house screaming without his cap. He says: “Oh, 
Pappie is dyin’! Come, Sweet Bird! Come, Sweet Bird! Come 
quick to Pappie!” He runs up the cow-path under the paw- 
paw trees toward Sweet Bird Lartmore’s shack. 

Doc Addie Burkalter rides the mule hard as the mule 
can go. He ties it to the well box and runs over to the house. 

“Oh, Doc,” says Lizzie, “do somethin’ quick! I believe 
Ain’t-Measured’s dyin’! Since the children went atter you 
he jumped out’n the bed and hollered: ‘I’m a wildcat! I’m 
a wild-cat’s brother!’ Then he laid back down. In two minutes 
more he jumps up and hollers: ‘I’m a bull. I’m the best bull 
that ever bellered!’ One fit right atter another. Believe to 
my soul, he’s takin’ spasms!” 
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“What caused his ailin’, Lizzie?” says Doc Burkalter, 
a short man with a white beard and a red nose. He has a little 
black bag in his hand. 

“Wy, he took a vial o’ medicine he found under a log, 
he told me when I was tuggin’ ’im in the house. Said he felt 
a spell comin’ on! Only God in Heaven knows what he took. 
Found it under a log. Just up and drunk it. He’s been in so 
much misery with his rumatics lately. Can’t work. Can’t plow. 
Can’t do nothin’. Worried to death about the weeds in th’ 
corn.” 

“We'll have to get the pizen out,” says Doc Burkalter. 
“Make it come up or go down. Here is what I give a mule. 
It will kill or cure nohow!” 

Doc Burkalter measures the salts. He says: “Prize his 
mouth open, Lizzie!” 

Lizzie takes Ain’t-Measured by the nose and the beard 
on his chin and tries to pull his mouth open. She pulls and 
pulls. She says: “Can’t do hit. Maybe his jaws air set in death!” 

“Death, hell!” says Doc Burkalter. “If we don’t git the 
salts down ’im in a few minutes, he’s a gone goslin’. Take a 
file, screw-driver, case-knife, butcher-knife, poker or any- 
thing, and git his mouth open!” 

Lizzie runs to get a knife to open his mouth. Ain’t- 
Measured raises up in bed. He says: “Dad-durned if it ain’t 
old Doc Burkalter. I aim to slit your head from ear to ear. 
You old hell-cat! Tryin’ to feed me pizen! Dad-durn you to 
hell nohow!” 

Doc runs out of the house. He hollers: “Make fer th’ 
woods, Lizzie! Git away fast, Lizzie!” 

_Doc Burkalter leaves his little black bag and runs for 
his mule. He takes the bridle-rein from over the bucket-hanger 
on the well-box. He leaps in the saddle. He looks back. He 
sees Ain’t-Measured holding two fox-horns against the sides 
of his head, jumping up and down in the door. He is hollering 
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wildly: “I am th’ Devil!” Then he jumps up and cracks his 
feet together twice. Doc rides away fast as his mule can go. 

Sweet Bird walks to the top of the bank above the house. 
Ain’t-Measured is standing in the door. He sees Sweet Bird. 
He goes: “Booooooooh!” at Sweet Bird and shakes the horns 
he is holding at the sides of his head. He sniffs and snorts like 
a bull. He jumps up and cracks his feet together twice. He 
says: “If I ain’t a bull I’m the Devil!” Then he goes “Boooo- 
ooooh!” again at Sweet Bird. 

Lizzie is up on the bank with Ted and Rilda. She is 
standing under a dead chestnut tree above the log kitchen and 
screaming. She wrings her hands and hollers: “He’s dyin’! 
Oh, Lord! He’s dyin?!” 

“You might be a Devil or a bull,” says Sweet Bird, “but 
I ain’t afeard o’ neither. Fetch me a rope, Lizzie. Run down 
there and fetch me a plow-line out’n the smokehouse. I saw 
the Devil one night when I was drunk and playin’ cards. Had 
two big horns and a tail. That was the night I went to sleep 
and pert’ nigh got my leg burnt off by the fire. The Devil 
didn’t faze me. I’ve lassoed bulls and stabbed boars too.” 

Lizzie leaves the children under the tree. She runs down 
to the smokehouse and brings a plow-line to Sweet Bird. He 
makes a loop—walks around the bank, down to the kitchen. 
He goes through the dog-trot and into the middle door. Ain’t- 
Measured is standing in the front door. Sweet Bird slips up 
behind him, throws the lasso over him, draws the rope tight 
and jerks him down on the hard floor. He pins his arms down 
to his side. “A poor damn doctor old Doc Burkalter is,” says 
Sweet Bird, “to let a little case like this bluff ’im.” 

Ain’t-Measured starts squirming on the floor like a red- 
worm. Sweet Bird sits down on him and holds the rope. “Hits 
safe now, Lizzie, fer you to come in the house and bring the 
youngins. I got ’im. What’s this meal doin’ scattered all over 
the floor, nohow?” 
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“Tt ain’t meal,” says Lizzie. “It’s salts Doc Burkalter 
started to give Ain’t-Measured.” 

“Hit’s a good thing,” says Sweet Bird, “you got rid of 
im. That much salts is enough to kill twenty men. Looks like 
snow scattered over th’ floor.” 

Little Susie-Belle and Big Aaron are back. They are 
panting like two hound-dogs after a fox. Big Aaron says: 
“Mommie, what’s he got Pappie tied fer?” 

“Don’t go close to ’im,” says Lizzie. “You youngins 
stand back. Keep in th’ clear. It’s that medicine your Pa got. 
It’s put fire in im. He’s wild.” 

“T ain’t wild,” says Ain’t-Measured. “I am the Lord. 
I am persecuted by th’ Devils on top o’ me! I’m th’ Lord! 
Let me up!” 

He writhes his long body on the hard uncovered puncheon 
floor. He squirms and kicks like a lizard. 

“You might be the Lord,” says Sweet Bird, “but I don’t 
believe it. I aim to hold you right here until the cows come 
home. Awhile ago you was a bull and the Devil and now 
you are the Lord!” 

Lizzie and the children are crying. Lizzie is wringing 
her hands. Just over by the wall is the long bed where Ain’t- 
Measured sleeps. All the bed quilts are on the floor. The 
house is a mess. 

“T izzie, go get me another plow-line,” says Sweet Bird. 
“Tet’s be safe around here. Now you youngins stand back. I 
ain’t goin’ to hurt your Pappie.” . 

Lizzie runs to the smokehouse and brings back another 
plow-line. Sweet Bird says: “Lizzie, you set on ’im here and 
hold this line while I wrap ’im tighter with th’ other line. 
In th’ mornin’ he’ll either be all right or be in his long home.” 

Lizzie sits down on Ain’t-Measured. She holds the rope. 
“Now, Big Aaron,” says Sweet Bird, “when I lift his legs up, 
_ you wrap th’ plow-line around and around. You run over there, 
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Little Susie-Belle, and bring me the well-rope. We need 
enough rope.” Sweet Bird wraps the rope around Ain’t- 
Measured’s body like a sour vine wraps around a locust tree. 
He ties his hands down at his side. He ties his legs together. 

Lizzie sits and fans Ain’t-Measured with a sour-wood 
brush. She has the lamp burning now and the lightning bugs 
come in at the window. The moths and the flies swarm around 
the lamp. The children go to bed. Their eyes are almost 
swollen shut where they have cried. Sweet Bird sits at the 
head of the bed and smokes his pipe. 

Ain’t-Measured will holler: “I am the Devil!” Then 
he will kick and squirm and try to get up. Then he will lie 
quietly. In a few minutes he will shout without opening his 
eyes: “I’m a bull! I’m th’ best bull that ever bellered!” 
Then he will go “Boooooooohhhhhhhh!” at Sweet Bird and 
lick out his tongue like a snake. 

“T izzie, there’s one thing to be thankful fer,” says Sweet 
Bird. “If he’d got all those salts Doc Burkalter tried to give 
im, he’d be a dead hoss. You know Ain’t-Measured ain’t got 
the constitution of a hoss!” 

Sweet Bird wheezes on his pipe and blows out a little 
cloud of smoke. Sweet Bird is a big man with hairy fence-post 
forearms and a bullet-shaped head. The hair is scattered on 
his head like old poor Kentucky hills trying to grow broom- 
sage. 
“Sweet Bird,” says Ain’t-Measured, “you are the Devil! 
I’m the Lord and I’ll get you some day!” 

“That’s what you think,” says Sweet Bird, looking at 
Ain’t-Measured’s glassy eyes. They are open now and staring 
at Sweet Bird. Ain’t-Measured quits squirming and lies per- 
fectly still. 

Lizzie is fanning him with the sour-wood brush and 
crying: “Poor Ain’t-Measured is dyin?!” 

“No, he ain’t,” says Sweet Bird. “He’s gettin’ better. He 
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knows us better. We’ll set right here until mornin’ and you'll 
see!” 

9, 10, 11, 12, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5! 

“lve smoked three hands of twist-bud terbacker,” says 
Sweet Bird. “Feel like I could drink a quart of black coffee 
right now. Wish Ain’t-Measured would wake up!” 

Lizzie says: “It might be a medicine that puts him to 
sleep forever!” 

“No danger,” says Sweet Bird. “He'll come hoppin’ out’n 
there in a minute.” 

The ropes are still around Ain’t-Measured. He snores 
like a horse. The flies are sticking to the plank-loft. The lamp 
has burned low. The moths and the bugs are gone. 

“What time is it?” says Ain’t-Measured, jerking at the 
ropes around him. 

“Gettin’ up time,” says Sweet Bird. “Have you had a 
good rest?” 

““What’s happened?” says Ain’t-Measured, looking at 
the ropes. “Is this a dream? Am I roped in th’ bed?” 

“You certainly air,” Sweet Bird says. “Didn’t take no 
chances on a man that was a bull one time, a snake licking 
out his tongue at me another time, then th’ Lord and th’? 
Devil! Too many different things to suit me! Don’t you re- 
member runnin’ old Doc Burkalter off?” 

“Take ’im out’n the ropes,” says Lizzie. 

Sweet Bird unties the ropes. He lets Ain’t-Measured up. 
Ain’t-Measured says: “I remember drinkin’ that vial of medi- 
cine from under a log. I was in so much pain with these old 
poles I walk on. I just took a chance to live or die. I remem- 
ber Liz runnin’ to me and helpin’ me across th’ crick out 
there by the smokehouse. That’s the last I remember.” 

“See if you can stand up all right,” says Sweet Bird. 

Ain’t-Measured gets up and stands on his feet without a 
cane. He takes a step, another, another and faster, faster, 
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faster around the room. “Nothin’ th’ matter with me now! 
Lord, I’m well! I’m well .. . I can do my own work. I can 
buy me a hoss and plow now.” 

“Oh, Honey,” says Lizzie. “I stood by you, Ain’t- 
Measured. I thought you’s a goner. I’m the happiest woman 
in the world! People will quit laughin’ at your legs now. 
I love you so much, Ain’t-Measured!” 

“Ain’t no time fer love now,” says Sweet Bird. “I could 
drink a good biler o’ black coffee right now. Then I got to 
go home and tell th’ wife where I’ve been all night. I was 
cleanin’ out th’ spring when Redbud run there screamin’ and 
said his Pappie was dyin’.” 

“T?1] walk on two good legs,” says Ain’t-Measured, “and 
deliver old Doc Addie Burkalter’s pill bag to ’im. Show ’im 
I’m still alive! Make us some coffee, Lizzie.” 
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CHARLES 
by Ernst Waldinger 


I. IS SURPRISING that few Americans, apart from pro- 
fessors of German literature, remember the name of Charles 
Sealsfield. One can well understand why specialists in German 
letters should take an interest in a German author whose ma- 
terial is almost entirely American, and in whose work the 
syntax and vocabulary of the American language became so 
ingrained that his German had a typically American color- 
ing, quite aside from his mistakes in grammar. 

It is harder to understand why most educated Americans 
have never even heard of this author and his novels. It seems 
unlikely that they would intentionally neglect a cultural treas- 
ure such as the works of Sealsfield. His rediscovery might in- 
deed assume the same importance for modern readers as that 

of Herman Melville. 
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Sealsfield died more than seventy years ago in the Swiss 
town of Solothurn, a tired, solitary eccentric. He was born on 
March 3, 1793, in Poppitz, a small Moravian village where 
his peasant father was both mayor and justice of the peace. 
Poppitz is situated on the former boundary between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, in a region where the Czech and German 
language zones overlap. In those days, of course, this region 
was in the heart of Austria; today it has been made part of 
Germany by Hitler’s army. There may be some truth in the 
assertion that Sealsfield achieved his understanding of the 
American melting pot through the national conflicts of his 
homeland. 

His actual name was Karl Postl, but some ingenious re- 
search was needed to establish the fact. His adopted name 
“Sealsfield” is said to have been an Anglicized form of “Siegel- 
feld,” the administrative district where he was born. Be that 
as it may, no one can doubt that Sealsfield made life as hard 
for his biographers as for himself. Such was his gift for mys- 
tery and discretion that up to the time of his death neither 
critics nor the curious public (for in his lifetime he was widely 
read and famed for his adventures) ever learned anything 
about the circumstances of his birth or the first two decades 
of his life. 

Karl Postl received an education above the average, it 
would seem. At its completion he was sent to the aristocratic 
Kreuzherrenstift in Prague, at the behest of his mother, who 
was intensely pious. 

The boy encountered no great difficulties in the wealthy, 
comfortable and rather lax monastery. After completing his 
novitiate and taking orders, he advanced rapidly and became 
cloister secretary; and outside the cloister walls, in the social 
world of Vienna and Prague, his unusual gifts soon won him 
distinction and respect. But as even the mild restrictions of 
the order were distasteful to him, he soon doffed the monk’s 
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habit to become a secular priest. Even at that time he took a 
lively interest in politics, and seems to have shown a particu- 
lar taste for political intrigue. He applied for a post as secre- 
tary in ecclesiastical matters to Count Saurau, a minister in 
Prince Metternich’s cabinet. But despite alleged efforts of 
the Freemasons in his behalf, the young priest did not obtain 
the post with Count Saurau; it is surmised that the Count, 
who was himself suspected of secret Masonic activity, had 
received a warning. It is not known whether Postl actually 
belonged to a lodge, and whether or not he fled for fear of a 
conflict with the ecclesiastical and secular authorities. It seems 
more likely that he was moved more by a chronic discontent 
than by any sudden impulse, though his failure to secure the 
desired post may have played a large part in his decision. 

In any case, he gave up his religious connections and left 
Austria. The Austrian police made little attempt to obstruct 
his flight. There were rumors to the effect that Freemasons 
had engineered his escape; but it seems more likely that Met- 
ternich, wishing as usual to hush up all unpleasantness and 
avoid any official fuss, placed no obstacles in his path. After 
a short stay in Ziirich, Postl bade farewell to a Europe weighed 
down by police tyranny and petty bureaucracy, and crossed the 
Atlantic. This was the end of Karl Postl and his name; Charles 
Sealsfield was soon to be born on another continent. 

From 1823 to 1832 the writer lived in the United States, 
with the exception of a year spent on a long trip through Eng- 
land, France and Germany. He now viewed these countries 
with the critical eyes of a traveler who had grown to maturity 
under the sun of American freedom. 

For eight more years he traveled through America from 
north to south, and as far west as was possible at that time. 
He seems to have taken up prolonged residence only in a 
German settlement in Pennsylvania, and in St. Louis, where 
he edited a Bonapartist newspaper, published by Joseph Bona- 
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parte. He also visited Mexico—perhaps on political, but more 
likely on private business. 

The literary fruit of his American wanderings was a travel 
book published under the pseudonym of C. Sidon. The Ger- 
man edition was put out by Cotta, the publisher of Goethe and 
Schiller. An English version in two parts was published by 
Murray, and by Hurst, Chance and Company, in London. 
The European trip inspired a booklet entitled “Austria As It 
Is.” The material for this must have been pieced together 
from old memories and conversations with liberals in other 
countries, for Sealsfield could scarcely have visited his native 
land in the course of his tour. But so enduring was his indig- 
nation at the tyranny then prevalent in Austria that he could 
not help expressing himself on the subject. He had grown 
accustomed to the blessings of democracy; and the more Ameri- 
can he became, the deeper was his bitterness over Austrian des- 
potism and the heedless frivolity of Austrian society. The 
pamphlet was at once suppressed, and its vicissitudes have made 
it a literary curiosity. It was twice translated into French; 
then the French translation was retranslated into a garbled 
German. It was not until after the World War that it again 
appeared in German in its original form. 

In America Sealsfield wrote his first two novels: Tokeah 
and the White Rose and North and South (Der Virey und die 
Aristokraten). The first book deals with the Indian problem, 
using the War of 1812 as background. It reminds us some- 
what of Cooper, though Sealsfield’s view of the Indian ques- 
tion was unromantic. Despite his sympathy for the gallant, un- 
fortunate race, he was convinced that these nomadic huntsmen 
had no place in the civilization of the nineteenth century. 
Sealsfield’s sense of form was not his strongest point, and he 
sometimes lets his imagination run riot as he paints his picture 
of America. 

In the second novel, inspired by his trip to Mexico, Seals- 
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field takes the part of the peons against the bloodthirsty colonial 
hacendados and officials. This book in a way resembles the 
Mexican novels of Traven, though of course it lacks the mod- 
ern writer’s socialist tendencies; for Sealsfield was anything 
but radical. Both books are written in the mixed German- 
American style characteristic of the author. Despite their 
baroque formlessness, they contain magnificent pictures of the 
strange new scene; and the books are equally significant from 
the viewpoint of the liberal philosophy, reflecting the great 
period of struggle begun with the July Revolution in Paris. 
Despite his Bonapartist vagaries, and the strange inconsistency 
of his character—which permitted him to offer his services to 
the Viennese government on his trip to Europe—Sealsfield was 
a wholehearted republican. He seems to have had close rela- 
tions with the liberal German literary group known as Young 
Germany. This was the first movement which rejected pure 
estheticism in the arts and advanced a practical, activistic theory. 
Some of its leaders—Laube, Gutzkow, Menzel, Wienbarg and 
Mundt—were spied upon and persecuted; others, such as the 
political poets Herwegh and Freiligrath, were driven into 
exile. Heine and Bérne, its outstanding figures, had long 
since taken refuge in Paris. Sealsfield, who had given much 
thought to the theory of the novel, was a thoroughgoing ad- 
herent of the political, activistic tendency. “I wish,” he wrote, 
“to contribute my part toward giving the historical novel that 
higher significance, through which it could exercise a more 
beneficial effect on the education of our epoch; I should like 
to help replace the thousands of foolish, harmful and absurd 
books known as popular novels by a stronger diet for the 
mind.” 

Between 1832 and 1848 Sealsfield wrote his great novels, 
depicting the motley culture of the North American continent. 
These were also the years in which he achieved his greatest 

popular and financial success. The death of a girl he loved 
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and to whom he was engaged affected him so strongly that he 
felt impelled to leave America. Returning to Europe, he 
withdrew to the small town of Solothurn in Switzerland, where 
his solitude was to some extent softened by association with 
Hemann, a Protestant clergyman, and his friendship with the 
two Meyer sisters. Here he wrote the books that were soon 
to bring him fame. The public generally referred to him as 
the “great unknown,” for his books first came out anony- 
mously. It was not until the appearance of the Collected 
Works (1845), in which many of the titles were changed, that 
his name was used. 

We should not, however, attach too much importance to 
Sealsfield’s efforts to obscure his origins and his past; nor 
should we attempt to interpret as a confession of some crime 
the passage in his testament saying: “He who through vice 
returns to virtue, through disgrace to fame, is often a better 
man than he who has never erred.”” We must remember that 
it was an era of political conspiracy, of “carbonarism,” a period 
with a special predilection for masks. Moreover, it was the 
Romantic Age of solitude and Weltschmerz, and anonymity 
was the fashion. This Weltschmerz was in part a reaction to 
political tyranny, and in part a refusal to accept the rational- 
istic enlightenment of the preceding century, which had swept 
away all the world’s mysteries, leaving men empty and dis- 
consolate. The same Weltschmerz that gave rise to a wave of 
pessimistic philosophy culminating in Schopenhauer also gave 
Byron’s verses their dark radiance. And now, coupled with 
the distance separating him from his subject, it sharpened Seal- 
field’s wit and strengthened the native passion of his tempera- 
ment. 

The Cabin Book (Das Kajiitenbuch) or National Charac- 
teristics was read even longer than any of his other books, per- 
haps because of the magnificent descriptions of nature in its 
first part, entitled “The Prairie by the Jacinto.” The follow- 
ing is an example: 


a 
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Anything more bewildering to the mind can scarcely be 
imagined than such a ride, on a warm March night, through 
the interminable solitary prairie; overhead the deep blue fir- 
mament, with its bright sparkling stars; at my feet, and all 
around me, an ocean of magical lights from myriads of little 
fire-flies in the grass or floating in the air. It was to me a new, 
an enchanted world! I could distinguish every grass, every 
flower, every leaf, revealed as though in an artificial light. 
Roses, dahlias, asters, geraniums, vines, began to rise, to move, 
to arrange themselves in ranks. The whole vegetable world 
began to dance around me. Suddenly a loud and prolonged 
note sounded across the sea of fire. I stopped, listened, and 
looked perplexedly around me. Nothing was to be heard but 
the long drawn note; but this time it sounded mournfully. I 
stopped again. Again I rode on. A third time the sound was 
heard. It came from one of the tree islands. It was a whip- 
poorwill singing her night-song. As, for the fourth time, she 
poured out her lamentations in the gleaming night, she was 
answered by a good-natured katydid. 

A portion of The Cabin Book has somehow found its way 
into the German and Austrian public school readers, to thrill 
boys with a hankering for adventure. Though published as 
a novel, the book is actually a series of short stories—held to- 
gether by a somewhat tenuous thread. The stories deal with 
the disorders in Texas before its acquisition by the Union; 
Sealsfield succeeds in picturing the fever heat of those days 
more vividly than any of the modern writers who use the 
same material. He was full of his subject, yet in his isolation 
far enough away to see it in a sharp perspective. R. M. Meyer, 
the German literary critic, calls Sealsfield the precursor of 
the realistic school, because of his truly American disregard of 
European conventions. In those days a writer scarcely dared 
mention the act of eating; but Sealsfield tells a story of a 
man lost in the prairie, and, with a vividness worthy of 
Knut Hamsun, describes the avidity with which he takes his 
_ first bite of food after reaching civilization. 
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In East and West Sealsfield shows astonishing foresight 
in attacking one of America’s basic problems: the evil of great 
accumulations of wealth in the hands of the few. Though he 
was bourgeois to his fingertips, though he attached the greatest 
importance to secure possessions, he seemed to see in America 
a cult of wealth, which he regarded as the national vice. Money 
is power, he once said, but in America money is a passion. His 
words seem like a prophecy: “What will be the outcome of 
the great conflict of principles or rather interests, which is now 
waged with so much obstinacy, is a question, the answer to 
which does not belong to the realm of polite literature; but 
inasmuch as the latter represents social life, and thus becomes 
an agent in the formation of this life, it is its business to con- 
sider the peculiar nature of this power (of money) which seems 
to be destined to play so great a role in the coming revolution.” 

In the German-American Elective Affinities Sealsfield 
dealt especially with German-American problems. The dedi- 
cation of his book runs: “These pictures of the domestic and 
public life of the free citizens of a kindred nation, a nation pre- 
paring to assume an important place in the world’s history, 
are respectfully dedicated to a German people, awakening to 
a consciousness of its strength and dignity.” And we must not 
forget that he was speaking at a time when liberalism was 
emerging as a force in German life. 

Even The Cabin Book, 1 believe, if reprinted would at- 
tract great attention here. But greater interest would attach 
to the Life in the New World, or Sketches of American Society 
(Lebensbilder aus der westlichen Hemisphire, oder Trans- 
atlantische Reiseskizzen). In these works the writer succeeded 
to some extent in realizing the literary program of the German 
liberals. In an autobiographical sketch written in 1854 he 
said: “The author therefore entertained the idea of repre- 
senting this public life, not only in sketches and pictures, but 
in such a way that although only loosely connected they would 
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form a whole which could bring the Republic of the United 
States before the eyes of the German people in the living 
image of the novel form.” “The hero,” as he says elsewhere, 
“is in reality the active people.” In these stories he draws a 
cross-section of a new nation in process of growth. He describes 
a people at work. He portrays the seething mixture of races 
and classes aboard the early Mississippi steamers: the slaves, 
the Yankee jobbers, mestizos, mulattoes, creoles and Indians, 
the English diplomats and German eccentrics, the gamblers 
and speculators. His is the first picture of what today is known 
as “the melting pot.” 

It must be said that what Sealsfield so greatly admired 
was the Union of the first decades; he would have looked upon 
the later immigrations with other feelings. In a letter written 
during his last trip to America, he lamented the “dangerous 
influx” of the Irish, and here his anti-Catholic sentiments 
may have been at work. In the main Sealsfield’s sympathies 
were where his interests lay—in the South with the slave- 
owners, for he himself seems for a while to have been a planter, 
though not with tremendous success. He was anything but 
an abolitionist, as can be seen from numerous passages in his 
books. Nevertheless his Life in the New World, with its formal 
innovations, seems to foreshadow one of the most radical of 
present-day writers: John Dos Passos—though the dynamic 
style with which Dos Passos has been able to capture the pace 
of American life was in those days of horse-drawn carriages 
unheard of. 

The most striking feature in Sealsfield’s style is an easy- 
going formlessness, which he shared with many of his German 
contemporaries, but which does not clash with the spirit of 
English prose. His lack of restraint seems well suited to the 
backwoods, the log-cabins with their hunters, squatters, pio- 
neers. As he ambles along, he evinces passionate interest in 
_ the lives of these early Americans; he finds time for witty and 
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fanciful reflections, which actually serve to heighten the ten- 
sion of his action. His descriptions of nature are truly master- 
ful, and in portraying representative American types, he shows 
himself to be a subtle psychologist. He does not seek to de- 
scribe individual fortunes, but to picture the life of a people. 

Sealsfield, as the reader may gather, was an intensely 
manly type, and perhaps for this reason his female figures are 
pale, vague and idealized in the American manner. But that is 
a common failing of aggressively virile writers, a case in point 
being Jack London. All in all, Sealsfield’s work bears the 
stamp of great prose. He has the long breath of Dickens, whom 
he loved, seasoned with a certain nervous flicker, which should 
make him the more popular among present-day readers. 

During the last years of his life, Sealsfield became even 
more solitary than before. He was avoided by the natives of 
Solothurn, who suspected him of being a free-thinker or a 
Masonic spy and of having made his money in the slave-trade. 
As far as his physical condition permitted, he continued his 
lonely walks in the woods. He could work himself up into a 
rage over a chance meeting with a monk or the booming of 
the churchbells. “Too many cassocks; too many bells; too 
many cloisters,” was his characterization of Solothurn. A slight 
figure in spectacles and old-fashioned clothes, he looked like a 
melancholy government clerk; like Grillparzer, the great Aus- 
trian dramatist, in his old age. He was no more at home in 
Solothurn than in his former homeland. He lived with his 
American memories, and felt that he belonged only to that 
world beyond the ocean. “We love America,” he wrote, “be- 
cause to love it is to love the human race, progress and civiliza- 
tion.” And elsewhere: “Yes, it is a joy to be an American, to 
be a link of a chain that thus far, all in all, has been gnawed 
so little by the rust of egotism.” 

Sealsfield made careful preparations for his death; he 
ordered a tombstone and had it inscribed with two lines from 
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the Psalms in English. His last words were, “What’s new in 
America?” It was his will, in which he gave the greater part 
of his property to the Post! family, which provided the key to 
his identity. A strange monogram on his tombstone mingled 
the initials of his pseudonym and his real name; the date of 
his birth and other facts served as confirmation. The man who 
had had political conversations with Joseph and Louis Bona- 
parte, who had corresponded with Walter Scott and Ludwig 
Bérne, who had talked with Brougham and Palmerston, was 
the same Brother Karl Postl beside whose name in the cloister 
register the scribe had written: “Disparuit.” 

In the small cemetery near Solothurn, by the chapel wall, 
there is a marble tablet bearing the name of Charles Seals- 
field, the date of his birth and death. Then from Psalm 143: 
“And enter not into judgment with thy servant: for in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified.” And from Psalm 31: 
“FJave mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kind- 
ness: according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot 
out my transgressions.”* At the bottom of the tablet the name 
is repeated, this time qualified by the words “Citizen of North 
America.” 


*This, of course, is the first verse of Psalm 51 in the King James version; 
the tombstone inscription erroneously assigns it to Psalm 31. 
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THE LEAST... 
by Henry Exall 


B. THE ALARM CLOCK on Anna Stoorm’s work table 
and by the creeping pains in the small of her back she knew 
that four o’clock of an afternoon was at hand. Outside it was 
monotonously neither too hot nor too cool and there was a 
bright sheen of sunshine. So it had been for a thousand yes- 
terdays and doubtless would be for as many tomorrows; for 
here the weather, weary of seasonal changes, had gone to 
sleep, and had ceased to be a matter of consideration. 

But this afternoon, outwardly so like all other after- 
noons, held a special significance for Anna Stoorm. It held 
the lure of adventure into something wholly new, secretive, 
exciting and a little fearsome. In the small circle of her thoughts 
and the work of living, a desire intimately personal was unique, 
as was the excitement, secrecy and the small pricking of fear 
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that went with it. But the desire had come and the drag of it 
had obsessed her thoughts, and to her own astonishment she 
had known from the beginning that she would satisfy it, not 
with yielding or surrender or any justification but as a positive 
act of fulfillment. Anna Stoorm had no turn for introspec- 
tion; she had never been seized startlingly with a vivid glimpse 
of inner self; never had she detached mind from body to ask, 
“Why am I? I live, I breathe, why? Why am I here? What is 
life?” And so she was completely unburdened of the worry 
of considering her own importance, or her lack of it. She felt 
neither inferiority nor superiority. Friends were a matter of 
no concern, for she had never had any; nor had she felt envy 
of women, nor been stirred by the hungry woman-urge for 
men or a man. She had been too busy with the driving neces- 
sity of providing for her mother and herself, too caught up 
in the demanding pattern that life had dealt her, a pattern 
which had never given her time to look backward or very far 
forward. In a rather blurred outline there had been her father, 
an itinerant minister who had died away back there in the early 
part of the circle she was to live through. But even then there 
had been sewing. Her mother sewed, and she sewed. They made 
men’s shirts for Buttle & Son, Manufacturers of Custom Made 
Shirtings. For a long time Anna had made collars exclusively. 
She was a specialist in the most difficult part of shirt-making. 
She cut them, sewed them, finished them in various sizes and 
patterns. Soft collars to be attached to men’s shirts. She created 
new styles and was valuable. When her mother failed (old Mrs. 
Stoorm always said, “When I failed” and in a tone of awe, 
astonishment and some reproach that eyes, shaky fingers and 
worn body could not have gone on working forever) and short- 
ly thereafter suffered a stroke that left her right side paralyzed, 
Anna Stoorm moved her mother from Dallas to the coast ac- 
cessible to the new branch plant opened there by Buttle & Son, 
rented a garage apartment near the ocean, and argued her 
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employers into allowing her to do her work at home so she 
could look after her mother. This was against all rules, but 
she was important because of the unusual excellence of her 
workmanship and the prodigious quantity she was capable of 
turning out; so they granted her request to the extent of 
allowing her to try it. She’d been trying it now for four 
months, the business of making collars, cooking, cleaning and 
doing all the things that are necessary in the care of an in- 
valid. But it had not been trying to Anna Stoorm. Once the 
resolution had come, she had never doubted her ability to 
manage. 

The garage apartment consisted of a bedroom, bath cubicle 
with shower, and a kitchenette—all over a small two-car ga- 
rage. The kitchenette opened by a door to the stairway built 
on the outside of the white frame building. Anna had set up 
a head-high curtain on a wire, slicing off from the bedroom 
the narrow space in which she worked. A never silent small 
radio and the silent old woman in one of the twin beds held 
communion daily and nightly; and in mid-afternoon, for an 
hour or so, Anna went out for a walk. It was her mother’s 
idea. “Get out and stretch your legs, Anna. Go down to the 
sea and look far out, away out and out like at a mountain, or 
a far length of country or the end of the ocean and the 
end of the sky. . . . I been too close up all my life, but I had 
that fancy that sometime I’d . . . you go, child.” 

And so when she could Anna went, walking the four 
blocks down to the board walk by the beach, sometimes out on 
the fishing pier and back, but more often along the concessions, 
hamburger stands with the frying meat and onion odor, the 
Palmist’s where charts and photographs of hands were dis- 
played in the window, the Bingo game where people sat around 
an oblong counter and listened to the clipped metallic voice 
of a Chinaman calling numbers, and past the shooting gallery 
with the whitewashed birds, animals and moving light globe 
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targets in the background. Sometimes there were customers 
there and the resulting rat-tat-tat staccato of small gun fire; 
sometimes the man in the red shirt made a casual attempt to 
attract trade by striking a triangle above his head a few sharp 
blows with an iron bar, but more often he slumped motionless, 
elbow on the gun counter, chin in hand. On beyond lay the 
beach of yellow gray sand, that might have been smooth as 
a freshly ironed tan dress, but was rumpled up, disturbed 
and all but obliterated by hordes of people, and at the shore 
line the mild roar of a dirty gray surf. There were green iron 
benches along the walk fifty yards apart, and Anna Stoorm, a 
large woman, thirty-five years old, would take the first vacant 
seat and sit primly erect with her too-long black skirt close 
about her sensible shoes, her large smooth hands folded in her 
lap, and her plain face set on the far out and out where the 


‘water met the sky. But the far out in time made Anna see 


and desire something close at hand, or perhaps it was another 
force that all women yield to at some time, even the most col- 
orless and unobtrusive. 

“T found a seat on the second bench today, Mamma,” 
she would say in her low, slow voice. 

“Now think of that, the second bench! And did you look 
away out, Anna?” 

“It was green today. There was a white ship and a dull 
red one.” 

“My! And did you smell the sea?” The old lady expanded 
her lungs with the words. 

“Tt’s the same here, Mamma. It smells the same. We’re 
only four blocks.” 

_ “Ay, yes, I smell it. And the gulls, Anna. You said the 
sun was like polish on their wings when they swooped and 
sailed and darted down after food. And the people, were they 
many?” 

“T ike always. Everywhere. All of them...” 
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“Yes, Anna, go on.” 

“Near all in bathing suits. Men, women, children . . .” 

“Women!” The thin lips would set grimly, eyes burning 
with displeasure. “Sinful!” 

And always Anna nodded in sincere agreement. 

Even now at four o’clock on this very afternoon the enor- 
mity of what she was going to do, the sinfulness of it had les- 
sened no whit in her mind. She only knew she was going to do it. 

She rose, pressed her thumbs hard against her back, and 
listened for a moment to the radio in the bedroom. She moved 
the curtain, glimpsed her mother deep in sleep, went noiseless- 
ly into the kitchenette and closed the door after her. She 
pulled the shade at the window. From a drawer she took two 
packages—new high-heeled black slippers, a green wool bath- 
ing suit with the tag still on it. She worked in feverish haste, 
for a strange heady excitement gripped her, shortening her 
breath like a hand on her throat, burning her cheeks, blurring 
her eyes. Fastening the shoulder strap of the bathing suit was 
difficult. She had to twist and turn and stoop over to get hold 
of the back piece. Finally, it was done and she stood on a chair 
and tried in the half-light to see all of herself in a small wall 
mirror. A big-boned woman, with thick legs, wide hips, small 
bust, thin arms. Her quiet hair, reddish tan, was smoothed back 
and confined in two buns at the back of her head. But the mir- 
ror gave her back nothing of all this. She saw neither shape- 
liness nor the lack of it. She saw only wonder, the fascinating 
wonder of change into a vividly arresting, intimate newness. 

The mellow sunlight constricted her heart with its sud- 
den searching quality as she stepped out onto the stairway, 
but she paused only a second. The narrow paved alley lead- 
ing to the beach was little frequented. The unaccustomed ne- 
cessity of propelling herself on high heels shortened her usual 
stride and made it feel mincing. She kept her eyes straight 
ahead and went on. The alley turned and a Negro gardener 
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appeared, pushing a wheelbarrow. For the first time in her life 
panic seized her. She felt a mad desire to run, to hide. Full 
consciousness of the glaring exposure of her body struck her 
like a blow. Her thoughts had not prepared her for this; an- 
ticipation seldom does for reality. The Negro met and passed 
her without a glance, as did two girls swinging blue bathing 
caps, and a group of children in wet suits. And so it was among 
the idling thousands on the board walk. She might have been 
alone, a shadow, or another plain leaf in a forest for all the 
attention she attracted; for Anna Stoorm belonged to that 
greatest of all classes, the teeming millions, whose faces and 
forms, clad or unclad, do not matter. 

But realization that she was not a marked person, that 
others saw nothing unusual in the change she was so conscious 
of, dawned slowly on Anna Stoorm, but with it by degrees the 
tension lessened. She was not running a gauntlet, she would 
not be pointed out, no rough voice would shout, “Hey! You! 
You can’t go around like that!” Her heart dropped down to 
its normal place, her pace slackened. 

A furious popping of guns and the clang of bullet-struck 
targets sounded as she passed the shooting gallery. Farther 
on, two young men glanced at her briefly and continued their 
conversation without pause as she sat down on the green 
bench beside them. Guardedly she allowed a long breath to 
escape, and relaxed. It was pleasant to fit in, to be accepted. 
Everything was just the same—almost. A slow flush burned 
her cheeks. The breeze and the sunshine were different—to 
bare legs and arms—as was the sand when later she found a 
spot, took off her shoes and felt the grainy caress of its loose, 
dry. warmth. Far out and out the water purpled against gray 
skies, and close up . . . close up she suddenly saw a woman 
in a green bathing suit, herself, Anna Stoorm, alone among 
thousands on a busy, disordered beach. A faintly puzzled ex- 
pression crept into her eyes. Something was missing, some 
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half-expected, half-hoped for something, but what it was or 
where to find it, she did not know. She slipped on her shoes, 
rose, and brushed the sand from her. Back along the board 
walk she moved slowly, steps not so much impeded by the 
high heels now, as dulled by the vague disappointment of her 
adventure. Without knowing it, she was enveloped in the pro- 
tection and retreat that is a part of the unawareness of peo- 
ple and self. And then, without warning, a strange sensation 
brought back consciousness as acutely as if she had been touched 
by a live wire. As the blind are supersensitive to touch, to sound, 
so the unnoticed respond to being singled out by a pair of 
eyes. The shooting gallery man in the red shirt, elbow on 
counter, chin in hand, was watching her as she approached. 
She felt first, then saw in a swift side glance. She did not look 
again, but the eyes moved interestedly with her as she passed. 
She hurried and felt them between her shoulder blades fol- 
lowing her, felt the quick blood in her cheeks, too, and with 
it resentment mingled with a queer pulsing excitement. 

With a definite sense of guilt, shoes in hand, she slipped 
noiselessly up the outside stairway and into the kitchenette. 
She changed from bathing suit to dress swiftly and started 
supper. She made some unnecessary noise then with pans and 
moving a table. 

“Anna?” the old lady called sleepily. 

“Yes, Mamma. I’m just getting supper.” 

Suppose she had added, “I’ve been out in a bathing suit 
and a man looked at me.” Suppose she told everything to her 
mother as she always had. Before, there had never been a 
reason not to tell. Now . . . no, she knew definitely she would 
never tell this. There was guilt but strangely no shame, only 
the exultant possessiveness of holding close to her breast some- 
thing her very own. 

The old lady made no comment on the scorched potatoes 
and the overdone meat as they ate later by her bedside. Anna 
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was a capable cook, but stoves were cranky, and anyway she 
was eager to tell something. 

“It was the poetry man again on the radio, Anna. Yes. 
And this time grand like deep music stirring inside you. I was 
asleep and I woke to hearing it. 


Learn to labor and to wait... 


We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time... 


Isn’t that beautiful, Anna?” She frowned regretfully. “I’m 
outdone I can’t remember more. . . . And the outside, Anna, 
they were many people on the walk?” 

Anna told of walking farther than ever out on the board 
walk, and faster, that she might have greater exercise from it. 
Of seeing five ships . . . She heard her voice telling needless 
untruths, but never betraying the real truth. And with the 
telling her eyes moistened with a great wave of tenderness 
for the wrinkled woman in the bed who listened so raptly. 

She lay awake long that night. Why had he watched her 
so? He must have seen her half a hundred times and he’d 
never done it before. She felt indignant as she thought of it, 
indignant at him and at herself. I am angry, she thought. 
I must be. Such a thing! Because of the bathing suit, he noticed. 
Embarrassing! But . . . Such a little man! Pooh! She tried 
to recall his face and could only remember that it was thin, 
and that his hair was black, and that he was either motionless 
leaning on his counter or moving very slowly behind it to 
wait on customers. Lazy. The red shirt always open at the 
neck. Her eyes had taken that in. Heavy material, but the 
collar. Machine made! 

Suddenly she sat upright in bed. No man had ever noticed 
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her before. In all her life no boy or man had looked at her. 
She’d never given it a thought. Why should they? She had 
never cared, never expected them to, never wanted them to. 
Well, and she did not want them to now! 

She went by the shooting gallery next day head high, 
arms and legs pink with a first sunburn, taking short, quick 
steps in her high heels, and threading through the slow-mov- 
ing throngs on the board walk in a determined hurry. 

“It is crowded today,” she said defiantly, “and I can enjoy 
myself.” 

It was even more crowded when she returned. The shoot- 
ing gallery was packed, and again she was not noticed. After 
that, afternoons soon grew into good and bad for Anna Stoorm, 
typed themselves into those that were round and satisfied with 
fulfillment, and those that were flat and empty when the shy 
eyes of the small man in the red shirt did not see her. But 
none of this did Anna admit to herself, not even on later days 
when she passed the shooting gallery many times back and 
forth until the eyes finally found and followed her, or when 
she watched from a distance until the gallery was idle before 
passing. “It is for the exercise that I need,” she told herself 
firmly, or, “It is better for walking that I wait when the 
crowd is thinner.” 

That the man watched for her with no flagging in his in- 
terest she knew, but never by any sign did she acknowledge 
his attention, never did she allow her eyes to meet his, but 
kept them focused on some apparently distant objective far in 
her front which she must reach in a hurry. It had all resolved 
itself into a form which she accepted and followed with method- 
ical precision. Early doubts had vanished, and as time grew 
into this new interest in her life it took on substance. That the 
man should look at her shaped itself into a right, definitely 
and possessively hers. She expected no change, just continuance 
of a thing complete and satisfactory in itself. At first, with the 
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inclusion of the new value which unfolded with the bathing 
suit, the old smooth routine of her existence suffered dis- 
turbances; collars were ruined, her quota of finished work fell 
short, she forgot some duties to her mother. But not for long. 
“Tt is like I was sick,” she thought impatiently, and with a 
firm grip took herself in hand, made adjustments, disciplined 
herself as to work, duty, but with equal resolution left room 
in her schedule for the thing of pleasure. 

There had been few changes in Anna Stoorm’s life, and 
just one world. The world had always been her mother and 
herself and sewing. Time had been something to work against, 
and work hard to keep abreast of the swiftly moving days. But 
she had not looked ahead, perhaps because of her tempera- 
ment, perhaps because she was too busy. She never thought of 
anything valuable to her as impermanent. When the few changes 
that had occurred in her life came, she accepted them, dealt 
with them, and quickly settled into permanence again. Now 
she had two worlds, and in the new one, of the man who looked 
at her, she felt permanence just as she did in the old. Thirty- 
five years of the old world, and twenty-one days of the new. 
It was on the twenty-first day that the man in the red shirt 
spoke to her. The crowd was on the other side of the board 
walk and she passed close to the shooting gallery. He leaned 
forward over the counter, and called huskily, a little hope- 
lessly, just above a whisper, “Hey, wanter try a shot?” For 
a second she paused, turned and looked full at him. His eyes 
were not black, they were brown, and his thin unsmiling face 
was wistful. And then she was gone, hurrying, why she did 
not know. 

_ After that for two days she stayed inside and worked, 
worked feverishly between unaccountable lapses when she found 
herself motionless, staring, hands idle in her lap. The next 
afternoon it was not until she was stopped for a moment by 
a dense knot of people, and she heard the metallic chant of the 
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Chinaman at the Bingo game that she fully realized where she 
was. In her hand she clutched a quarter. “It is just to shoot 
the gun,” a voice inside her insisted, “just to . . .” She found 
an opening and hurried on. A few steps farther and she stopped 
and stood for long, holding her place unmindful of the cur- 
rent of bodies bumping, jostling her. A new man was running 
the shooting gallery, a large red-faced man, who moved 
quickly behind the counter waiting on customers, and who 
shouted continually in strident voice inducements to the pass- 
ing crowds. 

Vaguely the paralyzed old lady had sensed a mild ra- 
diance, an unwonted animation in her daughter which she at- 
tributed to the stimulus of the exercise she had suggested. She 
had no thought of a barren plant snatching back youth for 
one small bloom. In God and Anna she believed, but most 
of her consciousness was held by the ever fascinating voice of 
the radio. Still, she noticed now a dullness and apathy in Anna 
which disturbed her; also she noticed that Anna was taking 
longer and longer time for her walks. 

“Anna, you feeling bad?” she asked one night. 

Anna continued moving dishes from the table to a tray. 

"Aa. 

“T feel . . . I’m all right. Tired, a little.” 

“Maybe you’re walking too far, then. Maybe you’re look- 
ing too much, straining your eyes.” 

“Maybe.” 

“And it’s spring coming on, too, Anna. I heard it by the 
radio. You need a medicine, I doubt .. .” 

A week passed, and Anna, watching her chance, went to 
the large new man behind the shooting gallery counter. 

“The man who was here . . .?” She asked hesitantly. 

“Huh? Oh... Al Ring? Little guy with a peg leg? He’s 
gone. They fired him.” And, answering her look, “Naw, I 
don’t know where he went, lady.” 
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Al Ring. Al... Ring... And his leg. Oh-h-h, so sad. 
And she had thought him lazy moving slowly behind the 
counter. Ah-h-h. Poor little man... poor little one... 

And so Anna searched faces, daily, thousands of faces from 
one end of the board walk to the other, searched the beach, and 
every concession with quick anxious eyes, and with a growing 
numb emptiness inside her. She caught the electric sight-seeing 
bus that ran north along the board walk for miles, and doy- 
gedly afternoon after afternoon visited concession center after 
concession center, wherever the crowds were, and always first 
of all the shooting galleries. 

“Al Ring. You know him maybe?” she would ask a little 
breathlessly. “A small man in a red shirt. He. . .” She came 
to expect her inquiries to be met with uninterested stares and 
indifferent headshakes, yet with each morning the growing 
hopelessness of her night thoughts faded and again in her heart 
rose the promise of the new day, and ever the board walk beck- 
oned. Often she was haunted by the feeling that she had just 
missed him in the crowd, but the stab of this was less deadly 
than the gnawing fear that he might be far away, gone com- 
pletely. 

The late hours she spent sewing at night she explained 
to her mother as necessary that she might have the pleasure of 
making trips on the bus in the afternoons. Of her thoughts she 
said nothing, and her secret remained locked in her breast. 
The old lady, delighted at first with the idea that Anna was 
finding greater pleasure in the longer afternoons, later be- 
came puzzled, and finally seriously concerned, for there was 
no denying that Anna was thin and drawn, and increasingly 
silent. 

“Anna, you worrying about something?” she asked one 
evening. 

“No, Mamma.” 

“Anna, you are thin, you don’t eat.” 
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just the same . . . as always.” 

“Not so! You need a doctor, you hear?” 

But it turned out that it was the old lady herself that the 
doctor came to see. Without warning, the weather waked from 
its siesta, and for a time the traditional span of bright days was 
broken. Rains came and with them a lashing fury of wind, 
and with the change came a cold, that quickly grew into a sort 
of pleurisy with pains back of the lungs and high fever. 

“Tt is nothing,” she protested. “It is a little thing. Learn 
to labor and to wait. That is life, Doctor . . . yes? That’s big.” 
She smiled. “Anna labors and I. . . I wait.” 

There followed a period when Anna lost herself in anx- 
ious days and long nightly vigils. A crisis came, and through a 
gray, rainy morning the doctor sat silent by the bedside, watch- 
ing. Suddenly both he and Anna looked up at the window. A 
strong warm light had swept the shadows from the room, 
bathing everything with a golden brightness. 

“Tt is the sun,” the old lady breathed. 

And with the sun, quite miraculously, the great danger 
passed. As the weather settled back into the normal routine, 
each bright day speeded recovery, added the tonic of life to 
the small figure in the twin bed. 

“Go out, Anna. Go and see the sea and the people.” 

But for days after her mother was quite well Anna lin- 
gered in the apartment. The lapse of time and the strain she’d 
undergone left her numb, listless, with only the dull ache of 
defeat in the wished-for thing, the strange experience which 
had touched her life, and stirred her heart so deeply. 

In street clothes one afternoon she walked slowly down 
toward the beach. At the board walk she paused a moment to 
stare wonderingly at the people, to watch the noisy current of 
life moving on just the same, oblivious to, wholly unaffected 
by the trouble or sorrow of one person. South along the old 
familiar section she went and out to the last green bench at 
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the end of the walk. There was no one on the beach here and 
she sat alone, conscious not of time, people, things, only dull- 
ness. Far out and out again the deep water purpled against 
gray skies, but to Anna’s eyes and her heart there remained 
nothing but the close up of reality. At last she started home- 
ward. Learn to labor and to wait .. . The words came unbidden 
to her lips. She walked on, then quite suddenly stopped, turned 
and with a queer singing in her heart hurried back to the end 
of the board walk. Something her eyes had seen idly, with a 
flash had registered with full meaning to her mind. “Footprints 
in the sands of time . . .” Where the walk ended, in the firm 
hard sand, there was a series of small, round indentations a 
pace apart, and more faintly opposite, in echelon, the imprints 
of a shoe. 

Swiftly Anna followed the track, excitement tightening 
her throat, bringing the blood to her cheeks, moistening her 
eyes. The beach narrowed and disappeared around a jutting 
headland a hundred yards to the south. She rounded the point 
and stood motionless, the wind whipping at her hair, her skirt; 
then very slowly she moved forward. A man in a red shirt 
sat on a low sand dune in the small enclosed beach. He stared 
at her, got awkwardly to his feet. To Anna, their eyes, not 
her feet, brought them together, enveloped them in a strange 
soft radiance. Her warmly beaming smile he answered shyly, 
eagerly. They sat down. 

“But you’ve been gone,” she cried softly. 

He nodded. “I got fired.” A shade passed over his face. 
“You didn’t know . . . about this?” He touched his leg. 

“Ne... Na” 

They sat in silence. 

“You were a soldier once, maybe?” 

“No, Ma’am, it was a train wreck last year. Freight. I 
was riding the rods.” 

“QOh-h?” 
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“Tt... I been laid up lately. Hospital. I got a fall. That’s 
why I got let out at the shooting gallery.” He smiled. “I’m 
just out today. I’m getting on fine now. ’m... I’m Al Ring.” 

“Yes ... My name, it’s Anna Stoorm.” 

They shook hands, and then were confused; for some- 
thing made it difficult for each to release the other. A shy- 
ness followed; their eyes avoided meeting. 

“You live near here somewhere?” she said at last. 

“Right here.” He laughed at her surprise. “Tonight, any- 
way. [ll be moving on down the coast in a day or two.” His 
face turned wistful. “Or maybe tryin’ for a job here again.” 
He picked up a handful of sand and let it drift through his 
fingers. A faint touch of bravado was in his gesture, his voice. 
**You wouldn’t know how nice the sand is. And sleepin’ out’s 
just the thing for my leg. Yes, Ma’am!” 

She stared at him with haunted eyes. 

“On the beach . . . Sleeping?” A high color flooded her 
cheeks, her eyes shone with determination, but her slow, soft 
voice pleaded. “My Mother and 1... it is a nice place... 
she will be so glad . . . We will have steak, fish if you want, 
potatoes . . . you will come for supper, please?” 

His eyes filled and he turned them from her. 

Her thoughts, so happily now filling the emptiness that 
had been, leaped far ahead. Already she was arranging the un- 
used garage room downstairs with a pallet, clean linen, chairs, 
many things. 

Timidly she touched his hand. “You will come?” 

A queer pair they made going homeward along the board 
walk, the large plain woman suiting her pace so carefully to 
that of the small maimed man hobbling beside her--a strange- 
ly beautiful couple quite unaware that an age-old charm had 
touched them, wholly unaware that they were attracting at- 
tention, being noticed by everyone, that people were pausing 
to look after them with warm smiles. 
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“Tt is the red shirts you like, then . . .?” Anna was 
saying, her capable fingers trembling with the delightful antici- 
pation in store for them. 

“Just always did!” He smiled. He held up and patted the 
small package he carried. “I got another one in here.” 
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CHARLESTON THEATRES 
by William Stanley Hoole 


| THE PAST ten years, largely because of the 
fine work done in the field by such scholars as Arthur Hobson 
Quinn and George C. D. Odell, there has been an increasing 
interest in the history of the American drama. Such books as 
Old Drury of Philadelphia by Reese D. James, The Philadel- 
phia Theatre in the Nineteenth Century by Thomas C. Pollock, 
and Arthur H. Wilson’s A History of the Philadelphia 
Theatres, 1835-1855, as well as Odell’s monumental Annals 
of the New York Stage, and W. G. B. Carson’s The Theatre 
on the Frontier, an analysis of the theatricals of early St. Louis, 
attest to the rise of interest in the American stage. Other work 
is now being carried forward: Professor Napier Wilt is writing 
a history of Chicago theatricals, and Lucile Gafford is making 
a study of Boston’s playhouses of the last two centuries. No 
doubt there are others. 
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But so far as this writer has been able to discover, no 
work dealing with the history of theatres in the South has 
appeared except Eola Willis’s The Charleston Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century, a book which tells romantically of that 
city’s dramatic activities from 1736 to 1799.* Consequently, 
it has become almost heretical to speak of Southern drama— 
though quite proper, on the contrary, to stake claim to Southern 
oratory or Southern poetry. In attempting to compile the 
chronology upon which this paper is based, the writer was 
constantly reminded of the lack of attention which has been 
paid to drama in the South by students of American literature. 
This failure to treat the theatre as a distinct unit or as a factor 
in the molding of public opinion and character in the Old 
South has been a notable omission. Many have been the efforts 
to bring to light the novelists, essayists, politicians, poets and 
economists, but there has been little effort to demonstrate the 
influence of the stage upon the literary and cultural reputation 
of the region. Perhaps this negligence may be accounted for 
in the rarity of published plays, the inaccessibility of general 
material, or the almost prohibitive task of compiling day-by- 
day lists of performances from newspapers, practically the only 
source of theatrical data. Whatever the reason, up to this time 
the theatrical histories of New Orleans, Savannah, Galveston, 
Nashville, Mobile, Richmond and other Southern centers have 
remained almost untouched. Charleston alone seems to have 
received the attention of students, and, as a consequence, its 


*Since writing the above I have learned that Lucile Gafford’s Master’s 
thesis (University of Chicago, 1925) is entitled Material Conditions in the 
Theatres of New Orleans Before the Civil War, and her Doctor’s thesis 
(University of Chicago, 1930) A History of the St. Charles Theatre in 
New Orleans, 1835-1843. The latter was briefed and privately printed as 
a pamphlet by the University of Chicago Libraries, 1932. The former is 
unpublished. 
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history must serve for the present at least as representative of 
the region. 

Charleston’s theatrical history, as is now well known, 
begins with 1736 and (with certain omissions) runs into the 
present century. On February 12, 1736, the first full-fledged 
playhouse, the Dock-Street Theatre, one of America’s earliest, 
was officially opened with The Recruiting Officer.* Following 
the Dock-Street came three others within the century, the 
fourth having been erected in 1793. This last, known as the 
“Old” Charleston Theatre, had a seating capacity of 1,200— 
yet the white population of the city at the time was only 8,000. 
In 1837, at the end of forty-four years, the “Old” Charleston 
was replaced by a “New,” a larger and much more com- 
modious structure which was used until it was burned in 1861.T 
In 1869 another theatre, the Academy of Music, was built— 
though it was not until the 1870’s that Charleston contained 
more than 24,000 white citizens. The razing of the Academy 
in 1936 brought to an end two hundred years of illustrious 
theatrical endeavor. 

Meanwhile, of course, each of the larger Northern cities 
supported three, four, or more theatres. Charleston could never 
support more than one at a time, though there were several 
attempts. The “Old” Charleston Theatre, used from 1793 to 
1833, and the “New” Charleston Theatre, used from 1837 to 
1861, were the most important playhouses. In 1800 the City 
Theatre (sometimes called the French Theatre) was closed; 
between 1830 and 1839 the Queen Street and Seyle’s Theatres 
tried unsuccessfully to offer competition; and in 1843 the 


*The Dock-Street Theatre was recently “restored” at a cost of $350,000. 
It was re-opened November 26, 1937, with the same “bawdy Restoration 
comedy that had delighted colonial planters” on its first opening night. See 
Life, December 20, 1937, pp. 49-50. 


+For further information regarding these two theatres see, ““Two Famous 
Theatres of the Old South,” in South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXVI (1937), pp. 
273-277. 
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Olympic Theatre was able to remain open but a few nights 
before failing. 

To these theatres came in succession a steady stream of the 
best talent on the American and English stages. It is perhaps 
doubly creditable that this small, out-of-the-way Southern 
seaport, separated as it was from the larger metropolitan areas, 
can lay claim to so significant a theatrical heritage. 

As Walter Hampden once remarked, people in the early 
days thought theatre, talked theatre, wrote theatre, and went 
to the theatre. Players were real personalities, not reflections 
on a silver screen. It was an event to be remembered when 
William Charles Macready, Edmund Kean, Edwin Booth, or 
Jenny Lind came to town. Players were frequently féted, 
presented with gifts, invited to deliver addresses, or otherwise 
triumphantly received. Newspapers for more than 150 years 
teemed with accounts of the activities of the playhouses, and 
visitors trekked over almost impassable roads to see Thomas 
A. Cooper, Junius Brutus Booth, Tyrone Power, Anna Cora 
Mowatt, Lola Montez, James Hackett and other celebrities. 

Under the circumstances it is not difficult to understand 
Charleston’s pride in the first theatre building in America and in 
one of the earliest theatrical companies in the Colonies. Within 
the city were born several of the leading personages of the 
American stege: Junius Brutus Booth, Jane and Henry Placide, 
H. B. Phillips, Louisa Ludens and David S. Palmer, to men- 
tion but a few. Further evidence of the city’s interest in the 
drama is to be found in the fact that in 1837 $60,000 was raised 
by public subscription for the erection of a new theatre—an 
average of four dollars for each of the 15,000 white citizens. 
None of these facts, however, is as indicative of Charleston’s 
love for the stage as the roll-call of famous players who ap- 
peared on its boards, or the upspringing of a group of more than 
twenty-five dramatists whose fifty-odd plays won recognition 
locally or nationally. And of the fifty-odd plays produced by 
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Charlestonians, at least twenty-two were first tried out before 
local audiences. 

Nurtured by the city which gave them their background, 
and constantly receiving impetus from the theatre, these men 
sought to improve playwriting by their enthusiasm and talent, 
hoping, doubtless, that their contributions would aid in the 
upbuilding of the local and ultimately the national drama. 
As early as 1774 their efforts were being noticed in two plays 
by anonymous authors, The Attack on Fort Moultrie and 
Young America in London; on April 16, 1796, Audin’s Apo- 
theosis of Franklin was given at the City Theatre; John Beete’s 
The Man of the Times, or A Scarcity of Cash, was played in 
1797; and, February 9, 1798, Americana, or A Tale of the 
Genii, came from an anonymous pen. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when theatrical seasons were more regular and of a 
genuinely higher type, the list of produced plays written by 
Charlestonians grew into much larger proportions. 

Besides these, there were other local playwrights who 
saw their characters first take form on stages outside of Charles- 
ton. For example, J. B. Williamson’s Preservation, or The 
Hovel of the Rocks was first presented at the Federal Street 
Theatre, Boston, February 27, 1797; and William Henry 
Hurlbert’s Americans in Paris, or A Game of Dominoes was 
given initially at Wallack’s Theatre, New York City, on May 8, 
1858. In addition there were popular dramatizations of Simms’s 
novels, particularly The Partisan (as The Swamp Steed, or 
Marion and His Merry Men of 1776, by H. H. Paul), which 
was first presented April 28, 1850, at the National Amphi- 
theatre, Philadelphia. Also Simms’s The Yemassee was drama- 
tized by an anonymous writer and played first at the Bowery 
Theatre, New York City, on August 17, 1835. Simms’s ad- 
dresses dedicated both the “New” Charleston Theatre (1837) 
and the Academy of Music (1869). Add to these Henry 
Timrod’s dedicatory poem read at the opening of the Rich- 
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mond Theatre, February 9, 1863, and Henry T. Farmer’s 
prize poem which dedicated the Bowery Theatre, October 26, 
1826, and it will be seen that Charleston’s interest in the 
drama assumed more than local proportions. 

Other hands, inspired by the local theatre, turned to the 
writing of dramas and closet-dramas, or to the organizing of 
various Thespian Clubs, Shakespeare Societies, and dramatic 
corps. Stories of the activities of these groups filled The 
[Charleston] Courier, The City Gazette, The Times, and other 
local papers for more than a century. The number of plays, 
skits and interludes which these devotees of the theatre wrote 
will perhaps never be known. 

For many years prior to the Civil War Charleston theatre 
managers followed the custom of engaging each season (a sea- 
son in Charleston usually began in September or October and 
lasted until May or June) a stock company composed of from 
ten to thirty players, more than half of whom were men. In the 
group there was ofttimes one outstanding, higher-salaried actor 
or actress upon whose shoulders rested the burden through- 
out the season of playing the leading réles. It was not until 
April 14, 1806, when Thomas Apthorpe Cooper came to play 
a “special engagement” of “twelve performances only” (he 
actually stayed a month), that the “star system” was definitely 
inaugurated in the city. Thereafter practically every season 
until after the 1860’s was made brighter by the arrivals, from 
week to week, of famous players from American and European 
stages. As modes of travel became faster the length of en- 
gagements was shortened: in the first three or four decades of 
the nineteenth century it had not been unusual for a star to 
come for a week and by regular renewals stretch his stay into 
a month or six weeks. In fact, it was consistently a hoax on the 
part of managers to announce over and over for nights on end: 
“T his is absolutely Mr.__--~~ *s last night of the season!” Yet 
Charlestonians never failed to open wide their arms to receive 
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these players. On many occasions they were féted royally. 
When Jenny Lind came, she was met at the boat by a delegation 
of admirers and ushered triumphantly to the hotel, where a 
brilliant Christmas tree loaded with gifts awaited her. Clara 
Fisher was presented with a medal “in the shape of an Irish 
harp, richly set with emeralds, the head of the harp a dia- 
mond,” in appreciation of her fine performances. Anna Cora 
Mowatt was invited to deliver a commemorative address to 
the Charleston Volunteers prior to their departure for Mexico; 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne, enthusiastic over the beauty and 
ability of Fanny Davenport, composed a sonnet in her honor. 

These ovations will seem less important (for similar ones 
were to be found all over America in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury) than a list of the outstanding actors and actresses who 
performed on the Charleston stages. “Perhaps to a student of 
the stage as a whole,” Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn has 
written,* “the most definite impression lies in the evidence of 
the rapid interchange of plays and actors between the North 
and the South. Notwithstanding the difficulties of travel, 
Cooper, Junius Brutus Booth, Forrest, Macready, Edmund 
and Charles Kean, Charlotte Cushman, Rachel, Edwin Booth 
and practically every other actor of note appeared upon the 
boards in Charleston.” In fact, to list the outstanding players 
of national and international fame who played in the city 
would be to name practically every meritorious performer of 
the English and American stages. Following his fifty-four per- 
formances in the first decade, Thomas Apthorpe Cooper, for 
example, returned in the second, third, and fourth decades for 


*In the Foreword for the author’s forthcoming volume, A History of 
Charleston T heatres, 1800-1875, for which the material in the present article 
was prepared. The book will contain more detailed information on the plays 
and players, showing the frequency with which performances were repeated 
from year to year. The author will gladly enter into correspondence with any- 
one interested in the subject. 
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fifty-eight, forty-seven and twenty-two performances, respec- 
tively, leading all other actors, with a grand total of 181 
appearances before Charleston audiences. He was not more 
popular, however, than Julia Dean, who between February 2, 
1851, and April 21, 1860, played 114 times. Junius Brutus 
Booth between 1820 and 1860 played fifty-nine performances. 
His son Edwin played forty from 1850 to 1860, the first hav- 
ing been one of his earliest stage appearances, as Wilford 
opposite his father’s Sir Edward in The Iron Chest, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1850. The first of James Hackett’s forty-six rdles was 
Solomon in Jonathan in England, January 31, 1832; and 
William Charles Macready was twice a visitor to the theatre, 
once in January, 1844, and again in January, 1849. Edwin 
Forrest’s first Charleston appearance was as Damon in Damon 
and Pythias, February 21, 1831. He returned frequently until 
1847, and is known to have played a short engagement even 
as late as 1870. Dion Boucicault’s first rdle in Charleston was 
as Grimaldi, opposite Agnes Robertson’s Violet, in his own 
play, Violet, March 17, 1856; by December 27 of the next 
year he had played twenty-three leading réles in two separate 
engagements. Among those who filled shorter engagements 
were Lola Montez (Lola Montez in Bavaria), December 6-10, 
1852; Jenny Lind, in concerts, December 26-28, 1850; Ben- 
jamin Incledon in The Quaker, Love in a Village, and others 
in April, 1818; Charlotte Cushman, who played ten parts, 
April 15-24, 1850; and Fanny Ellsler, who danced in La 
Sylphide and other pieces, December 28-January 1, 1840-1841. 

In determining Charleston’s attitude toward the theatre 
in these early days, a summary of the plays themselves is per- 
haps of more importance than a list of the actors who played 
thé leading réles. A recapitulation of the plays most frequently 
presented in the city for sixty-odd years might well bear an 
investigation, sociological and economic or artistic and educa- 
tional. One must always remember, nevertheless, that each of 
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the Charleston theatres was a commercial enterprise operated by 
one man or by a group of men mainly for financial profit. It 
necessarily follows that, as a criterion of the cultural or econom- 
ic standard of the community, the theatre must be considered 
only in so far as it indirectly reflected the public taste. If, for 
instance, a certain play led all others in number of times pre- 
sented, it is quite justifiable to ask whether that play was fre- 
quently given because it was numerously attended, and hence 
financially beneficial to the management, or because the cultural 
demands of public taste required it. In either case the answer 
tends to lead in the same direction: the play most frequently 
presented was doubtless the one which put most money in the 
manager’s till, and, at the same time, the one which reflected 
the standard set by the audiences. If one may assume that the 
manager always tried to please his public, one may also assume 
that a survey of the plays given will indicate the public taste. 
To these deductions must be added the fact that a well-heralded 
player would diaw large audiences by his name only, regardless 
of the play; furthermore, the player had his repertoire which 
he stressed. In such cases the success of the performance de- 
pended not so much on the choice of the play as on the choice 
of the player. 

During the sixty years covered by this survey a total of 
133 plays, including tragedies, comedies, melodramas, and 
farces, were presented twenty times each, or more, on the 
several Charleston stages. Thirty-one of the 133 wese played 
forty or more times; eleven, sixty times or more (representing 
an average of once each season); and eight were given seventy 
or more times. The most frequently offered play, with a total 
of ninety performances, was Shakespeare’s Richard III. Next 
in frequency were the variously altered versions of Pizarro, 
with eighty-eight presentations; and it was followed by Ham- 
let, eighty, Macbeth, seventy-six, Bulwer-Lytton’s The Lady of 
Lyons, seventy-five, Sheridan’s School for Scandal, seventy- 
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four, Tobin’s Te Honeymoon, seventy-one, and Dunlap’s The 
Stranger, seventy. Inasmuch as Hamlet, Macbeth, School for 
Scandal, Pizarro and The Stranger were much older plays, 
having been well-known at the beginning of the century, The 
Honeymoon (1805) and The Lady of Lyons (1838) stand 
out notably by contrast. In only twenty-three years the latter 
was presented practically as many times as was School for 
Scandal or Macbeth in sixty. Six tragedies, two comedies, two 
melodramas, and a farce make up the eleven most frequently 
offered plays. Among authors Shakespeare led with five plays, 
all tragedies; August von Kotzebue was second with two 
(both in English translations), and the others were divided 
equally among Bulwer-Lytton, Sheridan, Kennedy and John 
Tobin. Unless William Dunlap’s translations be considered 
as American plays, no native American author is represented 
in the eleven leading presentations. 

It is but normal to suppose, and research has borne it out, 
that the plays presented in Charleston were in general the 
same as those presented in other sections of the United States. 
More impressive is the rapidity with which various plays passed 
from New York or Philadelphia to the Southern seaport. 
For example, the first American production of Tobin’s The 
Honeymoon was at the Theatrical Commonwealth, May 29, 
1805. Charleston’s 1804-1805 season had closed at that time, 
but The Honeymoon was one of the first plays of the next 
season, having been presented December 28, 1805. The 
Hunchback, first given at the Park Theatre, June 18, 1832, 
reached Charleston December 17, 1832; The Irish Tutor, 
played first in New York on March 11, 1823, was given in 
Charleston on December 26 of the same year. The Lady of 
Lyons was played first at Covent Garden, February 15, 1838; 
its first Charleston presentation was ten months later, 
December 20, only seven months after it had been produced 
at the Park Theatre, New York, on May 14. The farce Raising 
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the Wind was given first in New York, March 14, 1804, and 
in Charleston November 16 of the same year. Plays of a more 
local interest were likewise picked up with equal promptness. 
Did You Ever Send Y our Wife to Camberwell? was advertised 
first at the Adelphi Theatre, March 3, 1846; with the last 
word changed to Newark (New Jersey) the play was given 
in New York on June 8—only three months later; and, with 
Mtz. Pleasant (South Carolina) substituted for Newark, in 
Charleston, January 19, 1847—six months later. In 1799, 
according to Professor Quinn, four different versions of Pizarro 
appeared in England. Odell states that the Dunlap version 
was first presented at the Park, New York, March 26, 1800. 
Two months earlier—January 24, 1800—another version, 
that of Richard B. Sheridan, had been given at the City 
Theatre, Charleston. 

Lastly, it would be impossible to discuss theatricals in a 
survey of this kind without taking into account the interweaving 
of theatrical data with social, political and industrial activities, 
the arts and sciences, and other forces generally accepted as 
outward evidences of an innate desire for cultural growth. 
There is scarcely any way in which to present the city’s claim 
for importance in matters literary, educational, artistic and 
theatrical, except against an all-governing background of com- 
merce. Certainly one fact has been made manifest by such a 
procedure: Charleston’s demand for cultural improvement 
(evidences of which may include the building of schools, 
churches, and art galleries, the organization of literary and 
scientific societies, the publication of books and magazines,* 
the steady growth of a coterie of Jiterati, and other indications, 
as well as the progress of the theatres) followed in direct ratio 
the rise and fall of business successes. Nor does this imply that 


*For an analysis of publications see my A Check-list and Finding-list of 
Charleston Periodicals, 1732-1864 (Durham, North Carolina, 1936). 
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culture is always a concomitant of wealth. An inborn propensity 
for refinement may have existed in the average citizen of this 
old Southern city as well in times of financial depression as in 
years of prosperity; but inasmuch as this tendency is always 
an imponderable, one is obliged to take external evidences as 
a guide. Indeed, it may be fallacious to bring the measuring 
stick of influence to so translucent and evasive a subject as 
“culture,” but there can be little doubt that the drama, as one 
of its votaries, was an art of primary importance in indicating 
the striving for intellectual and cultural ennoblement. 
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THE SOUTHERN NOVEL... 
by Artin Turner 


I. 1882 George Washington Cable informed a commence- 
ment audience at the University of Mississippi which way 
lay the hope for Southern literature. It lay, he said, in writ- 
ing for a national rather than a sectional audience. The local 
scene and special peoples might be called in as materials, yes— 
New Orleans and the Creoles had already found a place in 
Cable’s own published stories. But both duty and self-inter- 
est, he thought, dictated that the author must see his local 
color from a national point of view. It may be added in 
passing that the immediate incentive for Cable’s remarks was 
perhaps his awareness that what he had already begun to say 
about the Negro and the problem of miscegenation harmonized 
less with the prevailing thought in the South than with the 
national view as reflected in the stand taken by the Federal 
government after emancipation. 
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Whatever may be an author’s obligation to himself, his 
art, and his materials, Cable’s advice and prediction was emi- 
nently sound from a practical point of view. For it would 
have been folly for a writer of the 1880’s to address him- 
self mainly to Southern readers and expect his book to pay 
out, or perhaps, indeed, to get into print. But a book about 
the South and acceptable to readers above the Mason and 
Dixon line was something different. The war had introduced 
the sprawling nation to its parts. The coterie of Bret Harte 
had marketed a wealth of local material and had whetted 
the public appetite for more. During the war Hawthorne 
had visited the area of conflict and had been stimulated to 
interest and curiosity by the Confederate prisoners he saw. 
Trowbridge had toured the South soon after Lee’s surren- 
der and had marveled at the abundance of unmined literary 
ore. Greeley and others had made similar trips, filling news- 
paper columns with what they had seen in Richmond, Atlanta, 
New Orleans and San Antonio. 

Little wonder, then, that publishers of periodicals began 
soon after 1870 to find room for Southern matter, that they 
sponsored excursion trains through the Southern states and 
occasionally devoted entire issues to Southern authors. One 
writer was sent south in urgent haste to prepare a book on 
the region, and publishers were not slow to contract for the 
writings of Page, Cable, Harris and Mary Noailles Murfree. 
Harris, who never seemed quite able to account for his liter- 
ary fame, was able to say late in life that he had never pub- 
lished a piece that had not been solicited. 

These authors realized a popularity never approached 
by an author of the Old South, with the possible exception of 
the romancer William Gilmore Simms. But their relation to 
the outside world was not the same. Southern authors before 
the war had felt obliged, most of them, to defend or apolo- 
gize for the institution of slavery, and whatever excellence 
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their works may have achieved was all but negated by the 
fact that a large portion of their potential audience was an- 
tagonistic. Editors in the 1870’s and 1880s still vetoed con- 
troversial writings, possibly prompted by some praiseworthy 
desire to help allay sectional antagonisms. But both publish- 
ers and readers were willing for Page and others to fight 
with the pen, as has been said, a war they had lost with the 
sword—so long at least as the attempt was as harmless as to 
idealize plantation life in the old days. Even the most easily 
offended could not cavil at Harris’s portrait of the simple 
plantation Negro or Cable’s mildly abolitionist delineation 
of Louisiana’s intricately mixed races. 

In these first years, though, what Cable conceived of as 
writing for the entire nation came to mean writing for readers 
outside the South, where poverty had rendered the reading 
public more than ever negligible, where Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
for example, meekly offered to barter his poems for books 
and magazines. A pattern in both matter and method was 
evolved that has persisted to the present—understandably, too, 
for writers and publishers cannot afford to forget that like- 
wise today a preponderant majority of the available readers 
are outside the Southern region. 

Writing for a foreign audience need not be in itself 
bad. But in this instance there has surely been fostered an 
exploitation for export—seemingly the right phrase—of all 
that is strange or unusual in the local scene. Recently I heard 
a resident of South Africa comment on a currently popular book 
on his native land. “But,” he said, “it is miles from the 
truth. It was written for foreigners, not for readers who know 
the country.” I drew in my own mind an analogy that may 
have some meaning. 

Readers of fiction in the South can point to scores of 
books, good books too, that recreate with some plausibility 
restricted aspects of the Old South, and to scores of others that 
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record with dependability the life in sundry limited regions 
and among various special peoples in the contemporary South. 
Hardly a corner of any state or a single racial group has 
failed to get into at least one book. The scale has been run 
from the plantation days before the war to the present era 
of the cotton mills and the tenant farms. Still, “the Southern 
novel,” not to say “the great Southern novel,” is yet to come, 
and its harbingers have emitted only whispers. There is, to 
be sure, no quarrel with Tobacco Road because it sets out to 
delineate no more than a very limited aspect of life in Georgia; 
or with The Yearling because it sticks to the Florida back- 
woodsman; or with Green Margins because its realm does 
not extend beyond the banks of the lower Mississippi; or with 
So Red the Rose because it ignores all but one of the classes 
who inhabited ante-bellum Mississippi. There is reason to 
demur, though, when it becomes evident that all the parts 
do not make the whole, that the full shelf of Southern fiction 
not only falls short of portraying the region complete but 
as a matter of fact presents a view not altogether free from 
distortion. 

Perhaps we are demanding too much of our authors, but 
the regional novelist, the genus if not the individual, is com- 
mitted by implication to basic truthfulness in describing the 
local terrain. The first lady of the nation has recently pointed 
to the peculiar opportunity the novelists have for making the 
various regions known to each other, because, she says, they 
alone are read and believed. Others have sounded a call for 
more books embracing the full and authentic American scene 
and have reminded novelists of their opportunity and obli- 
gation to portray “the society of which they are a part in just 
proportions and with proper articulation.” Readers do trust 
their novelists and assume that the block of local portraiture 
supplied by any Southern book is to be fitted without question 
into the jig-saw puzzle entitled The South. To any failure of 
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the authors to merit this trust may be attributed a measure of 
whatever truth lies behind the contention which has persisted 
from John C. Calhoun to Justice Black: that the South and 
its distinctive problems have not been understood outside the 
land of Johnny Reb. 

A passing glance at the shelf of Southern fiction is likely 
to be misleading, for it bulks large and has been read widely. 
The titles testify that one or two novels of some merit have 
embodied in some fashion every locale and every distinctive 
people in the whole region from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, from the Everglades to the Great Plains. Even so, 
the composite picture leaves something wanting. In fact, it 
may be said with some justice that the authors have done 
but little to amplify and correct the portrait afforded by the 
daubings of the daily press. 

The failure of Southern novelists to draw adequate 
sketches of their own sections, to give scrupulous attention to 
perspective and veracity of implication, may be in part trace- 
able, paradoxically, to the abundance of materials. The tempta- 
tion has been too great for them: they have found ready at 
hand characters that seem to have stepped straight out of 
books and incidents that might have come in whole cloth from 
fairy tales. Too many of them have been content to build 
flimsy stories around such heroic figures as Jean LaFitte and 
Jeb Stuart or around such “naturals” in setting as ante-bellum 
Virginia or old New Orleans. Others have recounted Lee’s 
campaigns in Virginia, and still others have displayed raw 
slices of life in the Tennessee mountains or the Mississippi 
Delta. Most of them have relied heavily on the appeal of 
the material itself and have failed to realize the possibilities 
for a full and proportioned picture. 

The towns and the middle class have been both ignored 
and misrepresented in Southern fiction. Of all the subsequent 
imprints from the die cut by Page, some of them dated within 
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the last year or so, hardly one has taken more than a super- 
ficial account of a middle class. The romancer has felt no 
need for such characters; he has had the ante-bellum aristoc- 
racy and the heroic figures of Lee’s campaigns. Likewise the 
realist, drawing on the present century for his materials, has 
passed up the professional groups and the others in the cen- 
ter of the social scale in favor of the poor whites and the 
Negroes and the degraded and perverted elements at the 
bottom of the heap. 

A sin of omission, to be sure; but a sin of commission in 
that, by implication at least, the existence of a middle group 
is denied. Stark Young’s So Red the Rose, to choose one from 
the many in the Page tradition, has peopled one section of 
Mississippi with plantation owners, maiden aunts, Negro mam- 
mies, fine horses, and all the rest; and there is a hint that some- 
where in the neighborhood a few poor whites eke out a hungry 
existence—but no one else. There are business houses in 
Natchez and New Orleans, and so there must be merchants, 
clerks, bankers and professional men; but, within the covers 
of the books, such are known to exist only as horses are known 
to be on hand when carriages are mentioned. A few books such 
as Gwen Bristow’s The Handsome Road and Clifford Dowdey’s 
Bugles Blow No More do make us aware of merchants, drug- 
gists and teachers, but such characters are relegated to the 
background; and these books are exceptions to the usual 
formula. 

Roark Bradford’s Negro stories and others of similar 
nature have brought their characters into only the barest con- 
tact with the middle class. The Negroes of the Old South 
have been displayed as the only complements of the planters 
in the social scheme; the Negroes in novels of the contem- 
porary South move in a sphere touched only by the land-owner 
and the white tenant, whose position elicits anything but envy 
from the colored man. Likewise, William Faulkner and Er- 
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skine Caldwell are concerned mainly with the lowest strata 
of Southern society and hardly imply, even, the presence of 
a middle class. 

The Spanish constituent of the Southern population, also 
the Germans and the Czechs, have yet to receive adequate 
space in fiction. The place of the Indian in Southern history 
calls for fuller treatment than has been supplied in the works 
of William Gilmore Simms and Oliver La Farge, two authors 
a century apart in time and even farther apart in manner. But 
these gaps are not important; the significant omission from 
the panorama of Southern life painted by the novelists is 
the middle class—the center panel of the picture. 

The South can have no quarrel with the publishers, for 
its list of novels is long; nor with the reading public, for its 
books have been read widely. The only possible quarrel is 
with the novelists and short story writers themselves. But 
here are no grounds for another war between the states— 
with rare exceptions Southerners have written the books. Fur- 
thermore, the condemning finger cannot be pointed at indi- 
vidual authors, for they have been guilty of nothing more 
reprehensible than picking distinctive and startling aspects of 
Southern life, serving up highly spiced morsels for a paying 
clientele. For the most part they have told the truth, though 
not the whole truth. 

It remains, then, for fiction to picture the South whole— 
to show, but perhaps first to admit, that the Old South was 
peopled not alone by julep-sipping aristocrats, bowing Negro 
mammies, and mangy poor whites; that the Southern popula- 
tion today is not made up solely of broken-down aristocrats 
dreaming of the old days, cruel landlords, their enslaved 
sharecroppers, both white and black, relatives of Jeeter Lester, 
and characters long overdue in psychopathic wards. The need 
is for a novelist who concerns himself less with the strange 
and the unusual; who has faith enough in his ability to pass 
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up the sensational and phenomenal in the world around him; 
and who will assign himself the task of describing the real 
life of representative Southern characters. In short, the task 
is to forget the outside readers, if that is necessary, and to fill 
the gap between the worlds of So Red the Rose and Tobacco 
Road. Here lies the key to an understanding of the South, 
past and present, that cannot be realized from the existing shelf 
of Southern fiction. Ellen Glasgow, T. S. Stribling and Hamil- 
ton Basso have made heartening approaches to the problem, 
and Thomas Wolfe’s novels afforded some reason for hope. 
More recently Mrs. Laura Krey and Gwen Bristow have 
produced novels of the first order and have taken long strides 
in the right direction. But as yet the picture of the old South, 
though full, is not adequate; and the picture of the modern 
South is little more than begun—for in both the middle class 
has been very barely outlined. 
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BOOK REVIEWS... 
by Paul Crome and Others 


PALE HORSE, PALE RIDER dy Karnerine ANNE 
Porter. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 


By Paut CruME 


It has been nine years since the reviewers discovered in 
Flowering Judas “a new master of American prose,” but 
Katherine Anne Porter remains more a literary reputation 
than a person. Almost nothing is in print about her. She 
seemed to have sprung full-grown as a writer into the nation’s 
literary sight with one book. Actually, she had been writing 
for a long time, and her work even as a cub reporter on 
The Dallas News in 1915-16 never was ordinary. Her new 
book has in it three novelettes, “Old Mortality,” “Noon Wine,” 
and “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” all deft and insidiously subtle 
in their effects, all concerned with the curious human juxta- 
positions that develop out of the shuffle of time. In it her life 
begins faintly to show. And one begins to associate the imper- 
sonality of our information about her with her own spiritual 
isolation in the present tense—the tendency to live in and for 
the moment. 
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This is ingrained in the temperament of almost all who 
create. They are cast in the picaresque pattern of character; 
that is, they are furiously interested in moments and incidents, 
are impulsively swept along from momentary experience to 
momentary experience without much attention to the direction 
of life. This trait is associated with the power to experience 
deeply, to discriminate and savor the quality of experience, 
to observe wholly. A person possessed of this naiveté of the 
senses may find more to marvel at in the wind-bent sweep of 
a mesquite’s branches than the average newspaper reporter 
finds in the routine murder of the night. The trait is even 
more deeply associated with the talent for expressing experi- 
ence, with that power of fusing memories of the past and 
dreams unrealized into something that intensifies and deepens 
the present. To a remarkable degree, Miss Porter seems to 
have been cast in that pattern. “She doesn’t wait for death to 
effect transmigration,” one of her friends said recently. “Every 
now and then she stops being what she is and becomes some- 
thing else. In some secluded corner of the world, she spins a 
cocoon, and presently comes out more brilliantly colored, with 
longer, swifter wings. She leaves her old life there in a tree, 
dry and forgotten and dead, something she has put forever 
behind her.” 

She was born in the little village of Indian Creek near 
Brownwood. By the time she came to The News, she seems to 
have been much like the Miranda she so beautifully delineates 
in Pale Horse, Pale Rider: a pretty girl, as friends remember 
her, with a round face and violet eyes and curly dark hair, 
hard and slim of body from much dancing and swimming, im- 
pulsively generous, friendly. A few years later she had moved to 
a newspaper in Denver and had decided to become a world- 
roving newspaper correspondent. She had already started sav- 
ing all the nickels, dimes and odd bills she could spare in an 
old white-kid evening glove. She was going to New York and 
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take a boat to the new Irish Free State. She had little money, 
but she had a passionate conviction that Mr. Eamon De Valera 
was right. 

But by the time she reached New York, that moment had 
passed. There were other things to engage her profound atten- 
tion. She took over the top floor of an old house in Greenwich 
Village with Rose Wilder Lane, Ernestine Evans, Gertrude 
Emerson and several other young women whom the booksellers 
have got to know. At first, she was press agent for a movie 
star of that day, but that changed, too. Miss Emerson, then 
associate editor of Asia, had recently taken a formless manu- 
script from an American girl who had been married to a young 
Chinaman. He was to have been Ambassador to Mexico from 
China, but he died on the boat. Miss Emerson wanted the 
story rewritten. She commissioned Miss Porter to do the 
work. Going to Ann Arbor, where the widow and her three 
children lived, Miss Porter talked with them; bought a box 
of oranges, a percolator and several pounds of coffee, and 
locked herself in a room. Ten days later she came out with 
a novel-length book, My Chinese Marriage. She was off on 
her first trip to Mexico even before the book eased into the 
best-seller lists. 

Probably the strain of exoticism which critics have noticed 
in her work developed from her several trips to Mexico. On 
that first trip, she was to have begun work with the young men 
who were setting up Mexico’s labor government, but the peso 
wasn’t buying much in those days. After a time, she got a job 
writing Mexican sketches for a Mexico City promotion maga- 
zine—sketches which many of her friends now like better than 
D. H. Lawrence’s Morning in Mexico. 

That lasted only until she began composing “The Dove 
of Chapacalco.” Then her job meant nothing. She took a 
train to Fort Worth, turned up one day at the home of a friend. 
In Fort Worth, she found a quiet attic bedroom in the home of 
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Mrs. Arthur S. Goetz, and there from morning until night she 
would work, writing a few hundred words a day. She finished 
“The Dove of Chapacalco” and wrote another story, “Maria 
Concepcién,” which appears in Flowering Judas. In her spare 
moments she acted in three plays in the first Fort Worth Little 
Theater on Lipscomb Strect. She bought beautiful clothes. 
And she made a living by writing personality sketches for the 
National Oil Journal. When she went back to New York a 
few months later, her work had begun to appear in magazines 
and books. In 1922 The Century Magazine bought “Maria 
Concepcién.” She began to talk about Europe, and a trip there. 

One of her Fort Worth friends had observed with a smile 
that “The Dove of Chapacalco” was so good she would never 
be allowed back in Mexico. And she had said she did not want 
to go back. But early in the twenties, the Mexican government 
asked her to assemble a collection of folk art to be exhibited 
over the world. For months, she wound back and forth over 
the Republic, picking up 85,000 items: antiques and the modern 
craft work alike. She took the exhibit to Los Angeles first, and 
began making arrangements for a world tour. The exhibit 
was in place only a week. It was sold complete. She went 
back to New York, to an apartment containing a monkey, three 
cats and a few prized antiques. But the following summer 
Survey Graphic hired her to write a Mexican issue im toto. The 
magazine, on which she spent a year of work, sold for eleven 
years. 

Since then she has traveled in Europe, held two Guggen- 
heim Fellowships. She has made a collection of old Provengal 
songs and cultivated an interest in medieval manuscripts and 
Cotton Mather. A limited edition of Flowering Judas pub- 
lished in 1930 has become a collector’s item. And Miss Porter 
has attained a literary art beyond the questioning of mere read- 
ing prejudices. The three new novelettes in Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider are representative, but no more so than Flowering Judas. 
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Virtually everything she has written has been within its range 
a perfect piece. “Old Mortality,” the first of the novelettes, 
is an adept study of the effect time and maturity have on a 
young girl’s understanding of a family legend, an interesting 
examination of the overtones an overt act takes on in the varying 
frames of reference of several generations. “Noon Wine” is 
the story of Mr. Thompson, whose perfectly normal desire for 
standing among his people is twisted into a fatal abnormality 
by circumstance. “Pale Horse, Pale Rider” is the stirringly 
beautiful story of a love affair with war and the pale shadow 
of death hanging in the backstage. With a certain unfairness 
to the other stories, one can say that “Old Mortality” is the 
strongest piece of work. 

Miss Porter’s writing will be mast appreciated by those 
who read not for entertainment or information but for a certain 
esthetic satisfaction. It is a connoisseur’s product. Her ap- 
proach is a curious blend of impressionism with the hardness 
and exactness of imagery characteristic of a writer who re- 
ports. Her technique is suggestive rather than direct. Her 
characters are drawn in very lightly, but through a phrase of 
dialogue, an action, a sentence of description, one becomes 
conscious of the whole covert character barely hinted in the 
narrative. She gains her effects subtly and slowly, working so 
carefully that she has been known to spend a day on a paragraph 
or two. Yet, she is not a writer of narrative in the ordinary 
sense. Hers is the more intimate artistry of an essayist. Even 
in her fairly objective story, “Noon Wine,” one is conscious 
that she is a kind of essayist writing about a story, rather than 
a storyteller spinning a yarn. Only incidentally does she create 
the illusion of action. Actually her technique is to arrest action 
at a significant moment, to dissect out its pattern, its texture, 
its beauty. And the whole, warming satisfaction she brings to 
a reader comes not from dramatic impact but from the style 
and manner, the heartening goodness of words, old words 
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newly used, the perceptive little glimpses of a fine mind and 
a fine hand working with the material. 

Near the end of “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” there is a 
passage which illustrates all these things. In it the fevered 
mind of Miranda, buried far in the darkness of a coma, is look- 
ing over the precipice which she recognizes is death: 


There it is, there it is at last, it is very simple; and soft, 
carefully shaped words like oblivion and eternity are curtains 
hung before nothing at all. I shall not know when it happens, 
I shall not feel or remember, why can’t I consent now. I am 
lost, there is no hope for me. Look, she told herself, there it 
is, that is death and there is nothing to fear. But she would 
not consent, still shrinking stiffly against the granite wall that 
was her childhood dream of safety, breathing slowly for fear of 
squandering breath, saying desperately, Look, don’t be afraid, 
it is nothing, it is only eternity .... 


Miss Porter’s is, moreover, a catholic sort of writing, 
expressive of the beauty and restraint of a catholic personality, 
of the gentle humor sympathetic to the two little girls in “Old 
Mortality” who were anxious that their Uncle Gabriel should 
be a “real” drunkard, of the tenderness for the little people, 
the Mr. and Mrs. Thompsons, with their little but good lives 
and their little but important pretensions. And through it 
runs an eloquence almost lost from the American literature 
of our time. 


MEXICO MARCHES dy J. H. Pirenn. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 


A reddish-haired, slight, rather retiring young newspaper- 
man down in Brownsville was free-lancing short fiction and 
magazine articles for a living when Mexico showed down in 
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the game against the oil companies. A publisher sent to an 
agent a rush order for a book on Mexico, and the agent relayed 
it to J. H. Plenn. Mr. Plenn thus became an author entirely 
by accident; he still protests he is merely a good newspaperman 
who happened to write a book. But it was no accident that the 
great oil debate threw out no better book than Mexico Marches. 
Aged six months, Plenn had been taken to Mexico from El Paso 
when his father went to work for the Mexican Central Railway. 
As a child, he saw the beginnings of the revolt against Diaz. As 
an adult, he edited English language papers in Monterrey, 
Tampico and The City. He was correspondent for the United 
Press in Mexico City. By airplane, by oxcart, he traveled all 
over the Republic. His is not a fluent book—it is so swift and 
epigrammatical as to be often strained, though occasional chap- 
ters, like the biography of Cardenas, march with a sweep like 
that of Mexico itself. But it is an acutely pointed book, an 
explanation of the oil situation in terms of all that Mexico has 
been and all that she hopes to be. 


The oil expropriation was, after all, only symptomatic of 
a phase through which all revolutions must pass. We of the 
United States did the job much less gradually. Standard Oil 
and Shell holdings in Mexico are historically analogous to the 
English mercantilism which we were really fighting when we 
potshotted the Redcoats in 1775. Of course, English capital 
did not cease flowing into America after we had repudiated 
mercantilism. We tend very much to underrate the part Eng- 
lish capital had in developing our resources up to 1915, and to 
overrate American initiative. But the important thing was that 
this money came to us in the open market under our own 
political terms. We had smashed the leech of absentee owner- 
ship in a much more thorough manner than expropriation has 
yet done. As we have said, the Mexican Revolution has been 
longer than ours was. The Constitutional Convention of 1787 
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ended, and in a manner revoked, the revolution of 1775; but 
the Mexican Constitution of 1917 was a revolutionary’s promise 
and not a fact. As a result, it remains the greatest revolutionary 
implement in the country. It is not true that the oil companies’ 
property was seized without warning. That warning was written 
into the Constitution of 1917, against the day when it would 
be enforced. Cardenas was the first Mexican president with 
guts enough to give it actuality, and the people didn’t believe 
he would. “The oil companies didn’t believe, either,” Mr. 
Plenn writes. “They had slid through court formalities and 
figured on paying off at the right time for a favorable settle- 
ment.” 

There are few authors as conscious as Mr. Plenn that the 
groping, sometimes almost motionless, often bewildered move- 
ment of the Mexican people for the last hundred years has 
been toward a definite and concrete form of institutionalized 
government. And Mexico is showing us the way toward social 
democracy and an economy of co-operatives, a way we must 
take, though we shut our eyes to it now, before the United 
States can ever come out of the doldrums on an economic 
course compatible with the common good. We must take it 
because there is no other way of broadening the base of indus- 
trial control to make our economy democratically responsive. 
The foreign-owned oil and mining companies have always 
blocked this course in Mexico, says Mr. Plenn. They financed 
counterrevolutions, or sometimes merely bought presidents, 
generals and judges in their board rooms. An American-owned 
mining company, for instance, paid a cut to Saturnino Cedillo, 
the last rebel. The foreign companies have usually had the 
support of official policy in the United States and the deliberate 
or inadvertent support of the Catholic Church. Consider that 
half the wealth in Mexico is foreign-owned, and that only two 
per cent of these owners live in Mexico, and you begin to see 
something of the difficulty faced by the Mexican peon. You 
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begin to see some reason for the snail-like pace of his blind, 
groping, fumbling advance. 

The companies found it easier to apply pressure because 
of the Mexican’s tradition-rooted tendency toward personal 
government. The practices of five hundred years have shaped 
the Mexican’s mind to look on the government as an interlock- 
ing collection of strong men, a mess of kingfish, or as Mr. Plenn 
calls them, The Redeemers. It has been the peon’s fate to hail 
periodically a new Redeemer and then to be sold out again. 
“We can get rid of clericalism,” said Obregén, the cynic, once, 
“and we can get rid of capitalism, but who is going to get rid 
of us?” In the revolution of 1810, Father José Maria Morelos 
tried to break the land monopoly of the landlords by urging 
the destruction of irrigation works, aqueducts and dams. To 
block that, the dictatorship of Santa Anna came into being, 
with the support of the Church. After the Wars of the Reform, 
the big landlords dominated the Constitutional Convention of 
1857. Porfirio Diaz came into office as the savior of the people 
in the ’seventies, and speedily became the most infamous op- 
pressor in Mexican history. Came the revolution of 1910, 
indoctrinated by Emiliano Zapata and engineered by little 
Madero of the big heart; the assassination of Madero by a 
combine financed by foreign companies; the rise of Carranza 
and his sell-out; the election of Obregén and his assassination 
in the 1920’s; and finally, the accession of Calles, man of the 
Revolution who sold out the peons again. This long, funereal 
roll of sell-outs and assassinations, the funeral march of the 
hopes of the Mexican people, is the key in part to the peon’s 
love for Cardenas, the man who kept faith. 

For Mr. Plenn is inclined to believe that the oil question, 
despite all the editorial handholding that American newspapers 
have been doing with the oil companies, is a closed question. 
Whatever hardships it may work on Mexican economy, the 
Mexicans are with Cardenas on the expropriation, so much so 
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that it promises to be only a minor issue in this year’s election. 
The cry for land, for property, was an integral part of the 
Revolution that cried for liberty. It may be true enough that 
Mexico will find it difficult to sell her oil, will realize actually 
less from it financially than she did when the oil companies 
were producing it. But this attitude fails to take into considera- 
tion the mental shibboleths of a people. “The blood that 
spouted from Mexican gushers along with the black gold never 
showed up on chemist reports. The human tragedy, the sordid 
spectacle of murder, suicide, graft and greed that are part of 
Mexican oil, does not appear in the industry’s legal formal- 
isms,” Mr. Plenn writes. “A bare tabulation of the men and 
women and children murdered to the greater glory of oil 
would fill a book.” 

The only effect Cordell Hull’s pressure for the oil com- 
panies in Mexico has had is to turn further toward Fascism a 
country where large elements of the population already find 
Fascism and Nazism congenial mental doctrines. Mr. Plenn 
denies that the oil companies really represented American 
business. “Mexico had been going through a tourist boom,” 
he writes. “New commodity markets were opening, incomes 
going up, living standards rising. Then Standard and Shell 
decided to bring Mexico to her knees on the oil question. In 
the absence of bayonets, which they would have preferred, 
they used economic pressure. It did not concern them that a 
depression in Mexico would mean lower purchasing power, less 
American goods bought, that a devalued peso would mean 
drastically reduced American business, which in turn would 
affect American jobs. 

“The Standard Oil and Dutch Shell game was of direct 
benefit to the totalitarian governments. The devalued peso 
made trade with the United States difficult, practically impos- 
sible. The oil companies—Shell also sells in the United 
States—set up new artificial antagonisms between Mexicans 
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and Americans to check tourist travel. This curtailment cut 
both ways. Mexicans made less money, spent less for Ameri- 
can goods, traveled less, American border merchants suffered, 
American tourist bureaus suffered, American motorists didn’t 
make the trip, American filling stations sold less gas and oil— 
and finally, Mexico made deals to trade oil to Hitler and 
Mussolini. Standard Oil, Royal Dutch Shell—‘American 
Interests’ indeed! Until then, the Good Neighbor policy had 
been working fine. When Washington permitted itself to be- 
come a chestnut-puller for the oil boys, by sending big-stick 
notes on land expropriation, Mexicans remarked that the 
Good Neighbor gag was O. K. while it lasted, but Grandma, 
what big teeth you have.” 

Of course, there is more than the oil question in Mr. 
Plenn’s book. It is a surprisingly complete story of Mexico, 
of the past, the present, and what may be in the future, but 
the oil question gave it point and, we hope, circulation. His 
publishers commissioned Mr. Plenn, even before his first book 
was on the stands, to do another, on Texas. If he holds up to 
form, it may very well be the first decent factual study the 
state has ever had. Cc. 


THESE ARE OUR LIVES. As told by the people and writ- 
ten by members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. 


By Stan.ey Hooie 


Many books have been written about the South, its share- 


croppers, po’ buckras and peckerwoods, but none has equalled 
These Are Our Lives, either in content or method of presen- 
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tation. This book breathes and lives. It is the stuff of life, 
truer than fiction and therefore stranger. As William Shands 
Meacham has written, “these true stories, as told to members 
of the Federal Writers’ Project, are stranger than most fiction 
that has been written against a background of Southern scenes. 
Textile workers are the heroes of life histories that are told 
with the simplicity of a Chekhov; sharecroppers, tenant farm- 
ers, landlords and workers at many odd jobs, come vividly to 
life. The result is one of the most revealing books that has been 
written on folkways that largely make the South what it is.” 

Perhaps the chief reason for the greatness of These Are 
Our Lives lies in its simple honesty. The people interviewed 
by the writers are real, honest-to-God folks, men and women 
who know the pinch of poverty and the red side of the farm 
ledger, lint-dodgers, landlords, day-laborers, clerks; and they 
are not written about. They write about themselves, unashamed- 
ly, sometimes proudly, but always with an abandon. Like the 
man who Couldn’t Be What He Wanted to Be: “By the way, I 
want a copy of whatever you’re goin’ to write. I’d like to 
have it for my children to read some day. Let me know when 
it’s published, hear?” Throughout the book appear numbers 
of thumbnail dramas, awaiting the touch of a novelist’s pen: 


It ain’t nothing to be proud of going through life with a 
shut mouth. It don’t help nobody. I done this ironing twice as 
quick having you here to talk to. Don’t seem like I’m as wore- 
out as usual neither. 


I don’t know. I guess, though, that when all is said our 
troubles is just because we’ve lived too long. 


When night comes I miss our organ. It got burnt up in the 
fire four years ago, and we hain’t been able to re-place it. I 
think music helps the feelin’s of a home. 


When Irma’s husband ran off with hot-blooded Amelia 
and the worms and the weeds began to take the tobacco patch, 
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she stuck to it with all the courage of her womanhood. At last, 
when Morrison came poking back one day, the father of an 
illegitimate child, Irma said: “I ain’t got no right to be mad 
now, Morrison. You had your fling and done come home. We 
need you awful bad. We got to get out and hoe in the tobacco 
tomorrow. You better get some sleep.” 


Millard Ketchum was wearing his CCC uniform. “This 
is better clothes,” he said, “than I ever had at home. I like 
all my bosses and I like all the fellers. They tease me some- 
times, but they like me, too. They call me Weary Willie. I 
guess it’s because I look so sleepy-headed. I go to the show 
some and I guess I make much as I need. I spend every blame 
penny I git my fingers on. I got eight dollars a month to 
spend. I sure do run through with it. Bet I could spend twenty 
dollars without half trying.” 

W. T. Couch, who supplies the nicely written preface, 
states that “in writing the life histories the first principle has 
been to let the people tell their own stories. With all our talk 
about democracy it seems not inappropriate to let the people 
speak for themselves.” Here then parades before us a cross- 
section of the backbone of Southern economy: carpenters 
and clerks, fishermen and florists, mill-hands and ministers, 
peddlers and politicians, sharecroppers and salespeople—a fair 
representation of the folks who live in the region and make 
it what it is today in fact and in fiction. 

To this writer it seems that enough fiction has been writ- 
ten about the po’ whites, the peckerwoods, the niggers, and 
all the other classes now so well known through the writings 
of such people as Erskine Caldwell and William Faulkner. 
These men and others like them have done much toward stim- 
ulating interest in the down-trodden Man of the South. They 
have portrayed him—and many will not doubt the truth of 
their portrayals—as the horrible Southerner living in the hor- 
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rible South, deprived of all the good things he yearns for, 
living in poverty and having nothing in plenty except hook- 
worm, pellagra, filth, malaria, and children. But their work 
has done as much as anything to focus attention along Tobacco 
Road. Then, too, it seems that enough has been written about 
the South by another group, the sociologists and economists, 
books like Odum’s Southern Regions and Louis Round Wil- 
son’s The Geography of Reading. They have given us new 
light on the South, it is true, and have dubbed it the “eco- 
nomic burden” of the nation. Here we get the South in sta- 
tistics; figures are arrayed to show that Southern people have 
more children and more debts and less per capita income, fewer 
telephones, radios, cars and other common luxuries of life than 
do people in any other section of the United States. The facts 
are depressing and startling. It seems now that enough statis- 
tics have been gathered and we know enough about what is 
going on in the South. But the combined forces of the Cald- 
wells and Faulkners and Odums and Wilsons are not enough— 
in a democracy, that is—to paint the complete picture. The 
people must speak for themselves. That is what is happening 
in the third cycle of books about the South. First, the South 
was horrified into recognition; second, figures were laid col- 
umn by column to prove or disprove the fiction; and now, in 
the third cycle, the people are for the first time being given 
an opportunity to say what they think of and about themselves. 
Whether their expressions are subsidized or not, the change 
in tone is becoming more and more remarkable. One of the 
earlier books in this cycle, and by no means the least impor- 
tant, was Margaret Bourke-White and Erskine Caldwell’s You 
Have Seen Their Faces; another, perhaps less valuable because 
frankly opinionated, was Jonathan Daniels’ A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South; more recently Mildred Barnwell’s Faces We 
See, heavily loaded with propaganda and published by the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association, has been added to 
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the list. These books, together with the strongest of them all, 
These Are Our Lives, leave no question in the minds of South- 
conscious readers that the region is at last receiving due and fair 
attention. No more fascinating area of study has been surveyed 
in America in the last twenty years—and a reader may choose 
his own road of seeing it through. He may go the Caldwell way, 
with Jeeter Lester, say; he may count per capita expenditures 
with Odum, or he may analyze the geographical and economic 
situation with an aim towards interpreting the cultural incli- 
nations of a people, as Wilson has admirably done. Still, he will 
fall short of understanding properly the temperament of the 
average wage-earners in the South unless he listens to their 
own stories. 

In These Are Our Lives there are thirty-five chief char- 
acters, and each has a most important réle to play in the drama 
which is unfolding rapidly before the rest of the world. Through 
them we may see all phases of life in the South. It is not al- 
ways a cheerful part that each of these people has to perform. 
We suppose that could never be. Perhaps a new system of liv- 
ing is the only thing that will ever break the economic strangle- 
hold that capitalism has on manufacturers in the South; per- 
haps the dirt farmers will not see a new day until they di- 
versify their crops or go in for cattle raising or give away their 
land; perhaps conditions will improve generally only as edu- 
cation makes proper inroads into the rural regions and poor 
folks learn birth control and vitamins, as the rich folks have 
long ago learned and practiced. Or maybe there is no chance 
for the South, now or ever. 

Whatever may be the outcome, one thing is certain. The 
South, dead economically and industrially for a hundred 
years, fairly simmering in its own aristocratic grease, and as 
impotent as the veterans of Chickamauga, has at last come 
again to life. It has become a battleground once more—a battle- 
ground for books. Whether we believe what these books tell 
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us or like them all or not, makes little difference: it is im- 
portant that they have been written at all. For they have 
turned the eyes of the nation southward. In fiction, sociology, 
history, romance, poetry and economics the region has stolen 
the limelight. Far be it from us to suppose that all of this 
will come to nothing. It may even lead the South into a fuller 
and better day. It may lead the South out of its doldrums. 


BODY, BOOTS AND BRITCHES. Tales and Ballads of Up- 
Country America by Harotp W. Tuompson. J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Company, Philadelphia. 


By Joun A. Lomax 


Professor Harold Thompson, who has put together this 
engaging tome of 530 pages, teaches English in the State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York. He came up or down 
or through Hamilton College (with Alexander Woollcott and 
Carl Carmer), Harvard College, where George Lyman Kit- 
tredge impregnated him with an itch for folk stuff, and the 
University of Edinburgh. This latter university, in recognition 
of his authorship of a hefty volume on Scottish literature, 
which probably few people have read, gave him an advanced 
degree of Doctor of Letters, and made him the only American 
who is Fellow of the Royal Society in the Literary Class. 

Body, Boots and Britches is an expression meaning what 
an old University of Texas yell implied in its closing yawp, 
“the whole damn team;” or the better known cowboy saying, 
“hair, hide, tail and tallow.” In other words here we have “the 
whole thing”—a liberal cross-section of rural New York— 
diverting songs and stories, heard, but perhaps never before 
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read, about pirates, warriors, Injun-killers, trappers, guides, 
lumbermen, whalers, Erie canallers, rafters, lovers, bandits, 
murderers, witches, ghosts and werewolves. 

In weaving hundreds of these songs and stories together 
into a continuous narrative which may be easily read and en- 
joyed by a child of twelve, Professor Thompson has given full 
sway to his native sense of humor. In his “preliminary chirk” 
he says, “If there is anything worth hearing in the corridor 
of time, it is the courageous laughter of our ancestors.” In this 
delightful book we can laugh with our ancestors and with 
the sallies of Professor Thompson. Some people have called 
him the J. Frank Dobie of the Catskills. I agree to the term 
with one reservation. Up until now (you can never tell what 
Frank Dobie will do) the bubbling and instinctive humor of 
Thompson—and here he excels Dobie—seems to add just the 
lightness and brightness needed for life and vividness to these 
old twice-told tales. 

The material for Carl Carmer’s Stars Fell on Alabama, 
which is tops thus far in sales among folklore books, came, it 
is reported, almost entirely from papers submitted by a class 
in American literature at the University of Alabama. Carmer 
asked his students to submit for term themes folklore stories 
current in their neighborhood. The result: copy for a charm- 
ing book, almost a best-seller, and a decided help in pushing 
Professor Carmer from his job (which, I understand, he doesn’t 
need now). You see, some of the stories set out could be in- 
terpreted as a reflection on certain high-and-mighty families 
of the sovereign State of Alabama. 

For several years past Professor Thompson likewise has 
taught a class of several hundred students, in which he em- 
phasized the traditions of America. The great majority of his 
students came from the rural districts along the Hudson and 
the Mohawk Rivers, from the cultivated valleys of the Catskill 
and the Adirondack Mountains, from the regions adjacent to 
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Lake George and Lake Erie. Martha Beckwith of Vassar Col- 
lege, holding an endowed professorship in folk literature, 
had said more than once that the Hudson River region con- 
tained no folk song or folk stories. So she expended her time 
and energy and the money of the college in investigations in 
Porto Rico, Cuba and other Caribbean islands. (You see, known 
only to the initiates of the favored few on the inside, anything 
that is “fur, fur away” is regarded by scholars as worthy of 
special significance.) But Professor Thompson was not dis- 
mayed. Like Carmer, he deputized about five hundred enthusi- 
astic young collectors to interview their local pundits and set 
down the lore and legend of the early days that still survived 
in song and story. A year or so ago I looked through the piles 
and piles of manuscripts that had come in. “You’ve enough 
material for half a dozen books,” I told Professor Thompson. 
Body, Boots and Britches is the first. I prophesy that it will not 
be the last. The New York Times gives the volume a half-page 
approving review. Professor Thompson, of course, went into 
the field and did collecting. Various people also have helped. 
But I venture to say that the book’s appearance is due mainly 
to the active aid of the five hundred and more young collabora- 
tors who each year study with him. 

It’s a “gay and warm-hearted” book. Even if you are not 
a folklorist, you will wish to keep it on your center table and 
dip occasionally into one of its twenty chapters. It’s easy to 
pick up and dive into. But, I warn you, it’s hard to lay aside. 
You’ll get along as easily and pleasantly as did the dog in 
the great Elihu Root’s (another Hamilton College man) favor- 
ite proverb: “Leg over leg, the dog went to Dover.” No move- 
ment seems so easily effortless as that of a traveling dog who 
knows exactly where he is going. 

For six years I tried to interest freshman boys in writ- 
ing at the A. and M. College of Texas. One difficulty lay in 
making them see that the ability to express themselves in writing 
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had practical bearing on their success as engineers or farmers. 
The chief trouble, I can now see, was the limitation of their 
teacher. I could not find subjects for their themes that had any 
compelling interest for those fine young boys. I think that they 
would have enjoyed writing out for me the proverbs, tall tales, 
riddles, songs, traditional romances that they had heard around 
the family circle. At least they would have had topics within 
their experiences. Under the rules, I remember, I was forced 
to have them summarize Burke’s “Conciliation With Ameriea.” 
Little wonder that they have no pleasant recollection of their 
English work! If only I had known, I, too, might have col- 
lected material for an unrivaled volume of Southwestern lore. 


LOUISIANA FRENCH FOLK SONGS dy Irene THERESE 
WuitTFIELp. Lowisiana State University Press, University, 
Louisiana. 

By Joun Brooks 


Systematic publication of the folk songs of Louisiana has 
long been needed. Although the state is one of the richest in 
the nation in folklore, very little of it has been collected and 
printed, except for a few brief song booklets and one or two 
volumes of tales by Fortiér and Wilkinson. Louisiana is fortu- 
nate in having so able and well-qualified a person as Miss Whit- 
field to pioneer in the field. She was brought up hearing and 
singing these songs, and speaking the language, so that nat- 
urally she finds it easy to mingle with the folk and glean the 
field thoroughly. In addition, she has profited from language 
studies in Louisiana dialects made under the direction of the 
University. Finally, she has worked with Alan Lomax in re- 
cording songs in this area and has used these records and 
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others as the source of transcribed tunes. The result is a splendid 
collection of 103 songs and tunes, in the vernacular, with 
translations in standard French, and transcriptions in the in- 
ternational phonetic alphabet. 


Miss Whitfield opens her book with an explanation of the 
three separate groups in the state which are distinguished by 
their own peculiar versions of the language. These are (1) 
Louisiana-French, (2) Acadian, or Cajun-French, and (3) 
Negro-French, or Creole dialect. Then follows a helpful sur- 
vey of what publication and recording of Louisiana folk songs 
has been done hitherto. One of the most interesting parts of 
the book is an account of an actual trip taken with Alan Lo- 
max for the purpose of recording folk songs. 


The final chapters present the three groups of songs with 
brief comments on them. The Louisiana-French group in- 
cludes a number that were brought over by the original French 
settlers. Miss Whitfield finds that these songs are usually 
more accurate and even in rhythm. One or two, such as “The 
Butcher Boy” and “Charming Billy,” are obviously related to 
well-known British-American favorites. The Cajun songs ap- 
pear to be relatively more spontaneous and flexible. The 
themes are few and concern the elemental experience of a sim- 
ple people. Hardly ever is there a religious note, but love is a 
very common subject, with the animals appearing frequently. 
The Creole-dialect songs, usually short, are also non-religious. 
Love and marriage are the chief themes, with satire and ridi- 
cule next in popularity. 

The mere fact of the book’s publication is of first im- 
portance, yet much can be said for the editing and the phys- 
ical make-up as well. Miss Whitfield has done a very good 
job as editor, including documentation, bibliography, and in- 
dex—important aids so often omitted on the plea of writing 
for popular consumption. The typography and format are ad- 
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mirable, and do credit to the increasingly important press of the 
State University. One hopes that this fine book will encour- 
age other workers, will lead to the organization of a state 
folklore society, and will help make possible the proper and 
highly needed exploitation of Louisiana’s wealth of folk ma- 
terial. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS Howarp W. Ovum. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 


By Kurt H. Wotrr 


This is a most instructive, even an exciting, book. It at- 
tempts to give a complete picture of the elements that go to 
make up the American scene—an attempt which provokes 
intense interest. Dr. Odum’s work is a syllabus and a guide, 
particularly the second part, which contains condensed biblio- 
graphies for each chapter and states, perhaps even more force- 
fully than the text proper, the fundamental questions treated 
in the various chapters. 

Quotations and pictures make the text very effective. 
Dr. Odum—like many thinking Americans—is experimenting 
with such visual appeals in an effort to discover the inner struc- 
ture of American life and of American culture. He seems 
to sense that in order to conjure up some stabilizing and crea- 
tive force, more than descriptive words and displays of statis- 
tics is needed. 

The passionate endeavor to represent American life in 
its totality is one of the best aspects of the work. It is not, 
however, maintained throughout. All too often one has the 
impression that rhetorical questions are asked; and the author 
amplifies some of his passages with wordy, unconvincing ad- 
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miration for technical miracles, sports and publications. Repeti- 
tions, the reiteration of undefined words, and sometimes loose 
discourse betray a lack of concentration. 


The first part of the book deals with geographic back- 
grounds and natural resources, their conservation and utiliza- 
tion; with science, technology and change, rural culture and 
urban civilization (if the author intends a difference between 
“culture” and “civilization” he neglects to define it), with 
biological and psychological backgrounds, regional factors and 
problems. The second part contains chapters on “The New 
Realism of the People” (a title whose meaning is not fully 
explained in the text), on the workers, on those who do not 
work because they can afford not to or because they are unem- 
ployed, on youth, elders, children, women, races and national- 
ities, on the handicapped, and on the leaders. Part III is con- 
cerned with the institutions of the people: institutions in a 
changing world, government and democracy, industry and work, 
school, church, home and community. Part IV gives a chapter 
on the world outlook, in which a “lack of equilibrium and bal- 
ance” is stated to be the keynote of the world situation. In 
two subsequent chapters on public welfare and social work and 
on social technology and social planning, positive suggestions 
are made: planning groups are to be formed which, in a vast 
collaboration of national, state and local organizations, will in- 
vestigate and suggest legislation. The detailed project of such 
planning boards is the crystallization of Dr. Odum’s principle 
that social science or social technology has to be brought up 
to the standard of the astonishingly developed general tech- 
nology; that, in a still broader sense, social science has to be 
called to the solution of all the social problems. 


One of the most positive contributions toward a “real- 
istic? (as Dr. Odum might say) view of the American situa- 
tion is the idea, not entirely new, of a “new frontier” which 
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has been inescapably present since the material conquest of 
the old frontier was completed. This new frontier can be con- 
quered only with a new blueprint, a planning—and the sheer 
bigness and variety of America induce one to feel with Dr. 
Odum: “Here was a frontier, so colossal, so stupendous in 
its possibilities, still retaining all the earlier resources and add- 
ing unbelievable new resources of people, of science, of skill, as 
to make a joking stock of that vast host who complained that 
civilization had reached its limits.” But we are still in quest 
of an American idea which will transcend social planning. 
Perhaps this idea will be born one day out of the overwhelm- 
ing scientific material or out of social planning itself or out of 
the comparison between American and foreign forms of gov- 
ernment—although it is not very encouraging to hear that “a 
fundamental reason for the continuing of this American faith 
as exemplified in democracy is the increasing conviction .. . 
that the present alternatives being tried in the rest of the world 
do not appear to approximate the ideals of equality and op- 
portunity even so much as the American system.” 

Dr. Odum’s book is undoubtedly a work of great merit. 
The conscientious student and the conscientious American will 
be too absorbed by the stimulation he has derived from its 
pages to quibble with its less positive aspects. 


A GOOD ROOSTER CROWS EVERYWHERE jy 
Georce Patrutto. Illustrated by Grorce R. Depew. 
Privately published. 


By Saran Gross 


One of the best yarn-spinners in the Southwest, George 
Pattullo of Dallas, whose stories of Texas cattlemen, Arkansas 
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and Oklahoma oil-field workers, Mexican bandits, and Arizona 
and New Mexican ranchers have long been known to readers 
of The Saturday Evening Post, has brought together sixteen 
of these narratives between the covers of a book. The reader 
is indebted to Mr. Pattullo’s friend, Paul Eldridge, to whom 
the volume—A Good Rooster Crows Everywhere—is dedi- 
cated, for apparently the author would never have bothered to 
collect his stories if Mr. Eldridge had not insisted. 

They deserved to be collected, full as they are of the 
flavor of a time that is passing. The lingo which these card- 
players, sheep herders, bronco-busters, alfalfa growers and 
oil-field “operators” speak sounds true and understandable 
now, but there may be a day when only the old-timers will 
remember. So it is well the talk should be written down be- 
fore words like nester, chuckwagon, wrangler, pebble-pup and 
duster need a footnote or a gloss. 

Mr. Pattullo knows how to get a story off to a good start, 
and how to carry the action forward rapidly to a dramatic finish. 
There are no slow reminiscences here. In “Mankiller” and 
“Blue Blazes,” both horse stories, even the stranger to equine 
performance is held fascinated until he finds out—at the very 
last—what happens to these remarkable beasts. Like the narra- 
tor in “Sheepman,” the reader is at once drawn into Uncle Joe’s 
affairs and, after that note is knife-pinned to the door, is abso- 
lutely unwilling to leave. 

There is abundant humor, sometimes in a situation, as 
when Tomas Dozal rewards his faithful love, Antonia; some- 
times in a grim or ironic twist of circumstance, as when Sol 
Callahan’s Smackover oil well literally fulfills the fortune- 
teller’s prophecy; and many times in such picturesque snatches 
of description as this: “One day there drifted out of nowhere 
a long, concave-bellied string of a man named Cicero Schoon- 
over, who turned on us the eyes of a stranger within the gates 
and told us we were a wicked and perverse generation.” 
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Though most of Mr. Pattullo’s stories make no pretense 
to “social significance,” one called “Tar and Feathers” treats 
a subject very interesting today when fungus-like there sprout 
vigilante orders in various sheets and shirts, where yesterday 
they did not appear. It is the Ku Klux Klan that stalks through 
this story. Judge Gudger’s dilemma, his first inclination toward 
joining the terrorists, and his later courageous and successful 
stand against their lawlessness are surely matched in the expe- 
rience of many Southerners who have had a similar choice to 
make. But the meaning of the whole story is vitiated and the 
principle of the Klan apparently justified when, to satisfy the 
reader, the villain gets his punishment not by daylight and due 
process of law but by night, from his hooded fellow Klansmen. 

The fourteen Saturday Evening Post stories and the two 
new ones in A Good Rooster Crows Everywhere make up a 
book that any publisher in the country would have been glad 
to bring out, but for his own pleasure the author had the 
volume privately printed. It is a good-looking book, large 
quarto in size, with large brown type inside and an attractive 
russet binding outside. George R. Depew’s crayon portrait 
sketches, however, while reflecting the illustrator’s familiarity 
with details of costume and locale, are not up to the stories 
they accompany, and often disappoint a reader who has al- 
ready formed a satisfactory mental picture of the characters. 
But his horses are fine. 


GREEN FLAG 
OVER TEXAS 


By JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT, Pb. D. 
With Foreword by the Eminent Historian 


DR. HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON 


This outstanding new book presents a factual portrayal of the 
struggle between Spanish absolutism and American republican- 
ism during the decadent years of the Spanish Empire in North 
America, 1803-1814....It is the result of over two years of 
research in the National Archives of Mexico, The Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress, the libraries of the U. S. 
Department of State, the Department of War, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in the Bancroft Library of the University 
of California, the Texas State Library, and in the Bexar Archives 
of The University of Texas. 

Its introduction of much new material, its complete index, illumi- 
native footnotes, and exhaustive bibliography make it definitely 
valuable to both teachers and students of the history of the 
turbulent period it covers. 


In His Foreword, Dr. Bolton meme Be Is Part: 


“Dr. Garrett has turned a veritable 
flood of new light on a dramatic episode 
in Southwestern history. 


“She has given us the only account in 
English which carries the story of the 
War of Independence northward to and 
across the Rio Grande. She has made 
vivid the details of the Casas uprising, 
its suppression at San Antonio, and the 
assembling and operations of the Anglo 
American forces. She has shed new light 
on the agents interested in giving a 
‘French direction to the revolution in 
the Spanish provinces;’ and even more on 
the efforts of Anglo-American agents 
working in the interest of the United 
States to give ‘proper direction’ to the 
struggle in Texas. As a result of her ex- 
cellent work numerous figures in South- 
western history now stand out in bolder 
relief. ...She has brought out of the 
fog of obscurity a hitherto little-known 
emblem, the ‘Green Flag Over Texas’.”’ 
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